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< SUERTE S 
BUEPBRACUIRE, 
THE LATE ROBERT POLLOCK. _ 
There is something so touchingly beautiful in the following verses—a juven- 
ile production ofthe late Rebert Pollock, author of the “‘ Course of Time,”—as 


to warrant their publication. ‘The lady to whom they are addressed is married 
and the mother of a blooming boy and girl, and still possesses those winning 


graces and that kindliness of disposition, which, in the innocence of youth, when | 


they sallied forth together. 
——‘‘to speed the braes, 
The bloomy braes o’ June,” 
were the means of creating a feeling of enthusiastic admiration in the mind of 


the poet. 





TO A——H—. 


Dark is my soul, like dead of night, 
Yet like the night that now and then 
See’s, peering through the cloud, the light 
Of lovely star—soon hid again. 


Why hid so oft, my leading star? 

Star of my life, Agnella, rise— 
Brighter to me, and lovlier far, 

Than she who walks the morning skies. 


Sweet is thy light, Agnella sweet 
Thy voice, like hymn of summer eve ! 
Thy smile like angels when they meet, 
And tell of sinners that believe. 


So young, so kind. so innocent— 
Thy look so full of holiness— 

To nighted earth sure thou wert sent, 
An earnest of celestial bliss 


Thy lovely, laughing, guileless eyes, 
Are like a glimpse of heavenly light ;— 
Agnella, fairest star, arise— 


Arise !—and look away the night. 





A SABBATH AMONG THE APPENINES. 
From an article in Blackwood, entitled, “‘ Christopher in his Alcove.” 
“It is his own. His Sabbath-day, 
His voice is busy in my heart— 
I must from earthly thoughts away, 
And go to muse with him apart ! : 
Tho’ in my soul the weight of woe, 
And on my brow the lines of care, 
He would not now His grace bestow, 
Did he design to spare my prayer. 


‘ The hills that hem this little dell, 

And rear their wooden forms on high, 
Alike their summer beams repel, 

And bid afar the wintry sky— 

Where Solitude hath framed a bower, 

And shade hath spread her noon-tide night, 
He comes to fill the lonely hour, 

He shines, and where He shines, ‘tis light. 


** My roving soul He bids me bound 
Within this scene of sky and grove, 

Here own the marks of holy ground, 
Here meet the objects of his love 

Tho’ hushed the chimes of Sabbath praise, 
And nota track of man appear— 

The Lord himself a shrine shall raise, 

Nor lack a Sabbath service here 


‘* These clustering trunks of stately tree 
Like columns of some Gothic aisle, 
Rise, undisturb’d by summer breeze, 

A God-framed, God-accepted pile 

Here may | bend th’ uncovered head, 
Fresh homage to my Master swear, 
Since here a chequer'd couch is spread, 
For foot of praise, or knee of prayer 

“ Nor lonely is my duty paid, 

Though to the eye of man alone; 

For many a hand is stretch‘d to aid, 
And bear my offerings to the 
Around the lowly altar stand, 

With ear attent, and heav'nward eye 
A thronging, bright angelic band, 
To waft my incense to the sky 





‘Por Faith is here, though weak and frai 
And tottering with infantine feet, 

Her voice is strong her Lord to hail, 
And firm she grasps the mercy-seat 
And Love, that like a sister clings, 
With eye as clear as beam of day, 
And ardent Hope, with fluttering wings, 
All restless in her cage of clay 


* And who is she that shrinks behind 


With so serene and sweet a smile, 

And finger raised, lest some rude wind 

Should murmur through the leafy aisle, 
Leading yon sylph in silken band, 

Who hides her face beneath her wings? 
Tis Peace, with her own olive wand, 


And Joy, who shades the bliss she brings 


‘* And nearer to my station crowd, 
In vesture stained with many a tear, 
Pale sorrow, ‘neath her sister Fe 


And many more to memor know! 


Heart linked to heart and h — 

How can I deem myself alone. 

So blest, ’mid such diy band! 

The y know each want, they know , 
They throng with me His merev's t rome 


! . . 
‘*One is our object—one our aim, 


| Whene’er a sacred rite I pray ; 

} They own with me the Saviour’s name, 
‘They own with me the Saviour’s day! 
While they my feeble service share, 
Here it is good for me to be ; 
Each spot becomes a house of prayer, 
Each day a Sabbath-day to me.” 

Religion in the human mind is apt to decline in two different ways. It de- 
generates into fanatic superstition or into a cold speculative philosophy. Both 
these are averse fromits proper nature ; but, perhaps, the last most so; for 
the first is but excess, and the last is defect. The excesses of the first startle 
men, and warn them back ; but the cold speculative faith seems almost to re- 
commend itself to an intellectual age. It looks like reason purifying religious 
belief, while she takes no more than what she can comprehend. Yet it is an 
inclination of the mind to atheism, for it is a loosening of it from the bond of its 
full religious ebligation. How shall we pretend to say that we will bring to 
this service our intellectual and not our moral being? ‘That we will know what 
is to be known, and believe as far as undoubted evidence constrains our convic- 
| tion! But that our heart, our whole spirit of passion and feeling shall remain 
exempt from the same influence. If our minds owe any thing to God, they owe 
all, ‘Their rational intelligence is required to the hignest use of its intelligent 
powers, when it is called upon to know the truths which religion teaches, and 
on which it rests. The greatest object of thought is presented to the under- 
standing. But, atthe same moment, the greatest object of affection is offered 
to the soul. And it is absurd and self-contradictory to our nature, not te feel, 
as it is, when truth is unfolded clearly before us, not to understand. 

The mere consideration of the constitution of the human mind is sufficient to 
| show what is the relation that religion bears to the whole. It is the vital prin- 
; ciple of the whole being. It is like the soul of the soul. By it all the other 
| pewers and feelings are reduced to their right place and subordination. With- 
; out it the whole mind is disturbed and thrown into disorder. Hence only are 

derived true magnanimity and wisdom. Hence only the affections are purified 
and sublimed. Hence only the passions receive their law. 





What religion is to the individual mind, that it is to the mind of a whole peo- | 


ple. This alone preserves it lofty and strong. Without this it sinks into weak- 
| ness and degredation. Its intellectual powers, its courage, its liberty, are no 
| sufficient security. ‘These cannot preserve its elevation. These, though noble 
} In themselves, are not suflicient power to maintain the whole rational mind eno- 


bled. It is necessary that men should have before their minds some object of | 


| regard and desire, of which they fall infiuitely short ; that so they may be ad- 


| Monished to arouse themselves and advance their nature. Their spirit is be- | 


set with many insidious foes ; and it is not possible for them, by any vigilance 
| of their own, to guard and protect themselves from their wily assault. But 
while they exalt themselves in the highest strength, they become secure ; for 
those betraying weaknesses cease to have any power over them. 
| The character of nations seems borne down by a fatal power. The great 
principles of opinion and passion which have sustained them for a period sink 
away, and none succeed in their plece. The very progress of their maturer 
intelligence advances them beyoud the noble errorsof their uninstructed youth. 
There is then no principle which can save them from decay coming on, but re- 
ligion. In tkeir highest state of intelliegnce, here is an object which com- 
| mands the adora'ion of reason. In their decay and fall of spirit, here is a pas 
' sion which can enter the sunk and languishing heart, and rekindle and renovate 
its strength. In the flow of overwhelming luxury, here isa principle of power 
to contend against the enchantments nf sense, and to cast out the madness of 
the grosser passions. Here is a spirit which can tell pleasure of its folly, and 
| wealth of its vanity, which can address itself to every heart, and chastise in 
} each single breast the universal depravity. 
| How utterly have those nations fallen who have been without religion' How 
| have those declined and suffered who have corrupted their religion! We feel 
that we have vet some strength with which to contend against the threatening 
decays that creep in upon the further periods of a nation’s existence. But of 
} that strength how much do we owe to the vigor in which our religion has been 
| matntained amongst us? How much of it would be left, if we should ever 


| suffer that religion unhappily todecay ! 
' 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











fluence of hich religious feelings will be traced unobtrusivel powerfally 
diffusing itself through every part of their welfare. How much of the happi- 
ness of a people, of the purity an | dignity of its manners, arises from that do- 
inestic virtue which religion alone can guard. ‘Their public institutions must 
j be actuated by the same spirit. Their literature will take a cl r, indi- 
rectly, from this source If the thoughts of the people be high and pure, their 
whole literature will maintain the same tenor. ‘Iheir philosophy especially, 
which continually draws near to religion—which weds itself to their morality 
| —which 1s constantly derived anew from the hest faculties of their intelli- 
| gence—their philosyphy will be lofty or low, a science of truth or of falsehood. 
1 as their whole mind 1s more or less influenced and governed by these high doc- 
trines and feelings In trat!, what philosophy of morals can there be which 
does not derive its character d t from this soures Nothing but abasement 
and degradation of the whole moral nature of man can follow the moment 
morality is made independent of this connectior It were better to leave man 
without sp culation at all upon this subject, th to exhibit to him himself be 


reft of his highest capacity, and to pers: d that this is the faithful picture 
\of that being which he was created. Event 
mediately connected with this part of our 1 


sand ways linked to it, and owes to it itsnoblest character. For it is not the 


t 
science which secms less im- 
, physical science, is in a thou- 


subject-matter itself that constrains the mind to an inevitable course, but the 


mind, according to its own character, selects tie matter of its knowledge.— 


, The highest researches of this science are those which are connected with the 
‘ oreat principles that govern the nat ral world; and to these the mind seems 
called full as much by that secret moral fe 

| contemplations of nature, as by its own inte llectual tendency Nor is it possi- 
ble to conceive of the mind of Newton investigating the laws of the universe, 
without believing that his great studies had to himself their highest commenda- 

| tion, while he believed himself permitted, in pursuing them, to become, in some 
| part, an interpreter of that divine wisdom w 
\ world ny: oe 
In these inquiries we are aceustomod to speak of the light of nature in com- 





1 parison with the licht of revelation, and to speak ol the theological doctrines of 
| which our human reason gives us assuranct Such expressions as these may 
| easily lead to important error and do, indeed, seem often to have been miscon- 
i ceived and misemployed. What those truths are which human reason, unas- 
sisted, would discover to us on these subjects, oS impossible for us to know, 
for we have never seen it left absolutely to !tsell Instruction, more or less, in 
| wandering tradition, or in ¢ xpress, ! 1, ana re orded reve ation, has al VS ac- 
companicd . and we have never had « rexper oe of the hun ' , 
| as exerting its powers under the of imparted knowledac | e cir 
} cumstances, all that can be proper sal y those expressions v revar 
| the power 0 en ian ind to ¢ e, to ¢ hten, or to satisfy t 
‘reat inquiries not t | rol tr but 


In the laws, the manners, the philosophy, the literature of a people, the in- | 


x which accompanies the sublimer j 


+h has framed and governs the 


eae 
| which has been poured in upon them from our earliest years, in order to ascer- 

tain what self-left reason could find out. Yet this much we are able to do in 
the speculations of our philosophy. We can inquire, in this light, what are the 
grounds of evidence which nature and reason themselves offer for belief in the 
same truths. A like remark must be extended to the morality which we seem 
now to inculcate from the authority of human reason. We no longer possess 
any such independent morality. ‘The spirit of a higher, purer, moral law than 
man could discover has been breathed over the world, and we have grown up in 
the air and the light of a system so congenial to the highest feelings of our hu- 
man nature, that the wisest spirits amongst us have sometimes been tempted to 
forget that its origin is divine. 


——a 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 
(From the United Service Journal.) 

It was scarcely six o'clock, on the morning of the 17th of May, 1838, when 
I bent my steps towards the old hotel in tae Rue St. Florentin, with a mind 
full of sad misgivings; for when, at a late hour on the evening previous, I had 
quitted it, I had been but slightly encouraged to hope that another day could pos- 
sibly be granted to its proud and gifted owner. ‘The duil grey dawn was just 
struggling to rise above the tall chestnuts of the Tuileries. All was still silent ; 
and as [ pulled the heavy bell its echo reverberated through the vast court- 
yard with a sound almost unearthly, I did not pause at the porter’s lodge to 
inquire news of the night, for the first object which met my eye was tne physi- 
cian’s carriage, and I rushed at once to the foot of the grand staircase, which I 
had so often ascended with feelings so far different from those I now experi- 
enced. The two stone figures of Silence, which stood on each side of the gi- 
gantic portal, humid and dripping with the morning fog, struck a chill to my 
very soul. ‘Those huge lions which had so often been compared to the insatiate 
lions of Venice, now reminded me of those mute and motionless watchers carved 
on the marble gates of an ancient sepulchre. It seemed as if every object 
were already enveloped in that atmosphere of death, and that the old mansion, 
at all times sad and dreary, was already pervaded with the odour of the tomb. 

What gave a colouring to this idea was the total silence which reigned 
| around, where in general, even at this early hour, all was hurry and business.— 
| ‘lhe ante-chamber was deserted, for the anxious domestics had crowded one 
| and all to the apartment nearest to the one occupied by their beloved master, in 
| order to obtain the earliest information respecting the progress of his malady. 
There perhaps never existed a person who, with so little apparent effort, posses- 
| sed in so great a degree the power of conciliating the affections of his depend- 
ents as the Prince de Talleyrand. Of those who were with him at the moment, 
| all had, with a few exceptions, grown grey in his service ; while of those who 
| had started in their career with him in his youth none remain¢ d—he had lived 
|} to see them all go down before him to the grave. The Prince had always been 
| accustomed to treat his chief domestics as persons worthy of confidence, and 
many a subject of the highest importance, which had been nursed with the 
greatest secrecy through the bureaux of the Foreign office, has been discussed 
at full length, and with all the liberty of speech, before his valet de chambre. It 
was, indeed, his custom, for many years before his death, to select the hour 
allotted to his toilet for the transaction of the most important affairs, and the 
discussion of the most weighty politics ; and never, upon any occasion, has he 
been known to dismiss his valet from the chamber, Perhaps some apology 
may be found for this apparent carelessnes, in the fact of his trust never having 
been betrayed. The most remarkable of the whole tribe was decidedly the 
venerable Courtiade, one to whom, by reason of his long services and devoted 
| attachment, the Prince allowed a greater latitude than to any other, and whose 
| homely remarks and shrewd judgments upon passing events afforded him the 
greatest amusement. ‘This man had entered the Prince’s service long before 
|the breaking out of the first revolution, and died “ still in those voluntary 
| bonds,” but four years ago, during the embassy to London. It was said the 
| griet which he experienced in consequence of being left in Paris, owing to his 
| advanced age and growing infirmities, contributed in a great measure to hasten 
‘his death. His attachment was rather that of a member of the canine species, 
than of a human being. During the early years of his service, he had partaken 
of all the vicissitudes of the ever changing fortunes of his master. ‘The Prince 
would take a peculiar delight in recounting to strangers the story of his flight 
to America, when in obedience to a secret friendly warning, he resolved to take 
his immediate departure j 

I shall never forget my first interview with the Prince, nor the singular im- 
pression whic! ? 





————— SS 
























| usual, with all persons who came upon afiairs demanding 

it the hour of the Prince’s toilet. It was a little while after the revolution of 
vy, and just befor embassy to London. I found the renowned diploma- 
| tist seated jnietly at his bureaux, which mostly served him both for writing and 
jar ssing table It was, I believe, upon the very day that the Prince was 
to take his farewell audience of Louis Phillippe, ere he set out for England, 
and he was to appear on this occaaion in the usual court costume. One valet 
| was busily occupied with a most serious countenance, in powdering with might 
! and main the thick masses of his long grey hair. Another was kneeling low at his 
| feet, endeavour! although with difliculty, from h's constrained position beneath 


the table, to buckie the latchets of his shoes. His secretary was seated at the 
bureau beside him, occupied in opening. one after the other, a huge collection 





riety 
netly 


he 


| of letters with astonishing rapidity, scanning the contents of each, qt 
| throwing some into the waste paper basket, and placing the rest in a pile 
neath for the 1 spection of the Prince | could not but adimnire the sang froid 
listening to my errand, to him personally of the hi 
portance, he stffered himself to be invested with the embroidered parapherna- 
lia of his official uniform. When the attire was completed, the door of the 
chamber opened, and in stalked, with tottering ste ps, the agec, weather beaten 
Cortiade, laden with divers small boxes of various forms and sizes. These 
were filled with the ribbons and insignia of the multifarious orders with which 
the Prince was decorated. It was curious to witness the total indifference with 
| which the Prince suffered himself to be ornamented as contra ted with the 
| eager solemnity of Cortiade, to whom the desire to fill this « with becom- 

for it was the only duty which in his latest years devolved upon 





with which, while est im 
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ing dignity 








him) had become the chief aim and object of his existe 
{ J have been led into this involuntary digression by the rembrance of my 
own sensations as I traversed the now silent and deserted apartment, and was 
| carried back in memory to that first interview, nwa! comparing the antici- 
pations of that moment with those by which my soul was upon this occasion so 
depresst land saddened. 
When I entered the chamber where reposed the veteran statesman, he had 
fallen into a profound slumber. from which s ame ndment was augured by 
the physicians, although it n t partly be ascribed to the fatigu a iduced by 
the over- tement he had underec ) few hours previously im the perform- 
in last act of t . ered drat ol his existence 5 retractation 
| —an act which, after havi oe ‘ vith praise and me, with scorn 
le ation, and ea . an € ted degree, mt ever remain a 
| nber. o » which the Prince d fallen, had « 
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which was about to occur. He was scarcely lifted from his reclining position from the hotel, in the hope of being first to spread che news emong the paruicu- 
and seated on the edge of the bed, when, punctual as the hand upon the dial, lar set or coterie of which he or she happened ‘to be the oracle. Ere nightfall that 
his Majesty, followed by Madame Adelaide, entered the apartment. It was a chamber which all the day had been crowded to excess, was abandoned to the 
study both for the moralist and painter to observe the contrast between these | servants of the tomb ; and when I entered in the evening I found the very arm 
two individuals, as seated thus side by side, beneath the canopy of those old chair, from whence I had so often heard the Prince launch the courtly jest or 
green curtains ; they seemed grouped as for the composition of some historical | stinging epigram, how occupied by a hired priest, whispering prayers for the re- 
picture. It was startling to turn from the broad expansive forehead, the calm | pose of his departed soul. j 
and stoic brow, and the long and shaggy locks which shaddowed over it, giving | It was after the death of the Prince that the awe and devotion with which he 
to the dying statesman that lion-like expression of countenance which had so | had inspired his household became evident. Not one of the domestics left his 
often formed the theme of admiration to poets and to artists, and then to gaze station upon any pretext wha'ever. The attendants waited each in his turn, 
upon the pointed crown, well-arranged loupee, the whole outward bearing ‘out and at the same stated hour, to which he had been accustomed during his life. 
soit peu bourgeois, of the King, who, even at this early hour of the morning, | I myself saw the cook punctual 'o the hour in the morning at which he had for 
was attired, according to his custom, with the utmost precision and primness. | 80 many years been summoned to receive his orders, now foliowed py his bevy of 
Desoite of the old faded dressing gown of the one, and the snuff coloured coat, | marmitons, with their snow-white costumes and long carving-knives, walk with 
stiff neckcloth, and polished boots of the other, the veriest barbarian could have solemn step to the foot of the bed, and, kneeling down with cotton cap in band, 
told at a clance which was the ‘last of the nobles,” and which the “ first citi- breathe a short prayer; each sprinkled the corpse with holy water, and then 
zen” of the empire. His majesty was the first to break silence, as in etiquette the whole procession withdrew in the silence with which they had entered. 1 
bound to do. It would be diilicult to define the expression which passed across | Was deeply struck with the mixture of the sublime and the ludicrous in this 
his features as he contemplated what might be calied the setting of his guiding | scene. It reminded me of many of the whimsical creations to be met with in 
star. Perhaps he could not himself have rendered an account of the exact | some of the old German legends. é : 
impression,which the scene produced upon his inind. Contrary to the usual Frenci custom, which ordains that interment shall en- 
“ T am sorry, Prince, to sce you suffering so much,” said he, in a low tremu- | sue eight and forty hours after decease, the public funeral, upon the occasions 
lous voice, rendcred almost inawdible by extreme emotion. ‘ Sire, you have | of the depositing of the body in the church of the Assumption, did not take 
oome to witness the sufferings of a dying man, and those who love him can place until the following week, owing to the embalmment, which was a work of 
have but one wish, that of seeing them shortlv at an end.” time ; while the transferring of the curvse to its final resting place at \ alencay 
This was uttered in a deep strong voice so peculiar to himself, and which age could not be accomplished until the month of September, the vault, which was 
had not had the power to quench, nor the approach of death itself been atle to | preparing even before the Prince's death, being yet uutinished. 
weaken. ‘The efiect of the speech, short as it was, was indescribable ; the Independantly of the interest which I felt m the ceremony, as well as the de- 
yause by which it was preceded, and the tone of reproach, cali and bitter, 1 | sire to render this last homage to one who had, upon every occasion of my in- 





Lodge, for the purpose of exhibiting ‘a frolic” of one of the most frolicsome 
Dukes that ever drew breath. 

Shortly after the peace of 1748, and shortly before his own death, the Duke 
had noticed a man, whose air and dress were military—for in those days, most 
wisely, did men wear the costume of the profession to which they belonged— 
the latter having eivdently suffered either during the late campaign, or the sti!! 
later period of tranquillity ; walking in the Mail of St. James’s Park, which, 
although now a desert, and devoted to nobody but passengers making a tho- 
roughfare of the domain from one end of it to. the other, was then, as every 
body knows, a place of general resort. : 

Well—as the Duke ot Montague was full of fun—and as nobody, at least of 
his day, ever equalled him in practical trickeries; he resolved, having secn 
this meagre-faced, melancholy animal crawling about, to make hin a subject 
for one of his jokes—As the big boy said of the little one at the boarding-school, 
“hit him agai, Bill, he han’t got no friends !”—so.the Duke said to himself, 
“ now all my wig-singeiwg, and nose-blacking exploits, will be completely out- 
done by the ** rig’’—that was the favourite word.in.the year 1739—L shall run 
upoa this unhappy devil with the tarnished lace.” 

When a joker wants to joke practically, it adds very much to the point of the 
jest to select as a Victiin somebody upon whom the joke will have the most 
powerful possible effect, and, therefore, the Duke, who was resolved upon his 
jest, took care to set his emissaries at work, in order to ascertain how he could 
hit him hardest, and cure him of the Dou Quixote ike march, which he thought 
proper to make up and down the park. 

His grace’s jackal—and where 1s there a human lion without one—wriggled 
and twisted hunself about, grinned, showed his teeth, made himself amiable, 
and at last, got an opportunity of boring himself out a sort of talking acquamt- 
ance with the gaunt hero of the Mall. 4t turned out that the unhappy man had 





wihach it was conveyed, produced an impression which will not be soon forgotten | tercourse with him, been ali kindness and urbanity te me, I determined to re- 
by those who were present. 


The royal visit, like all the royal visits of an unpleasant nature, was of the | trom the earth abl that remained of that one generation. The Prince de Talley- 


| pair to Valencay and witness the funerals—for at one fell stroke had de. th swept | 


appropriated the small fortune he had secured with his wife to the purchase of 
a commission in the army, and had behaved, as they say, ** uncommon well’ 
upon several occasions. But what was he among so many! And after all his 
| unnoticed—and probably unnoticeable —exertions in destroying hs fe low-crea- 


shortest duration possible. It was evident that his Majesty felt it to be an irk- | rand—the wise, the witty, the clever, and the cunning—was to go down to tne | tures for the good of society, there came a peace—and the unfortunate gentle- 


some ‘noment, and that he was at a loss what countenance to assume; and | grave with the guileless and the simple-hearted Duke his brother! Upon the 
fier uttering some expressions of consolati 


man with a grizzly wig, tarnished lace, and somewhat thin-kneed imexpressibles, 


ion he arose to take his leave, but | same occasion, too, the smal] tom) ot the infant Yolande wherein she had peace- | was considerably worse for the same; inasmuch as besides the infliction ot 


+00 visibly pleased that the self-imposed task was at an end. Here the Prince fully sluinbered lor a space of two years, was routed, and the tiny coffin was to | half-pay, he had, out of his pittance, to support, or endeavour to support a wife, 
eace more, with his usual tsct, caine to his relief, by slightly rising and in'ro- | accompany that of the Prince on its long and dreary journey. ‘Ehe hearse which and two fine children, all living and thriving as well as they could at Chester- 
ducing te lis notice those by whom he was surrounded, his physician, his secre- | Was to convey the bodies was the same whieh had been made for the removal field, in Derbyshire —the spire of the church of which town, by some malcon- 
tory, his principal valet, and his own private dector; and then a reminiscence of the corpse of the ex-Queen of Hollaod from Switzerland, in appearance } formation of the lead wherewith it is covered, would make any man, tee-totailer 


of the old courtier seemed to come across him, for with his parting salutation 
he could not forbear a compliment, ‘ Sire, our house has received this day an 
honour worthy to be inscribed in ovr annals, and one which my successors will 
remember with pride and gratitude.” 

I must confess that I was grievously disappointed in the anticipations which 
1 had formed of this visit. I bad looked upon it as the farewell of the safely- 
landed voyages (landed, too, amidst storm and tempest) to the wise and careful 
pilot who had steered him skilfully through rock end breaker, and now pushed 
off alone, amid the darkness to be seetsno more. But no: there wes the burry 
aixl impatience of one to whom the scene was painful: and that it was painful 
who can doubt? There was, too, that evident secret self-applause in the per- 
formance of an irksome duty ; but not the slightest expression of any one senti- 
raent of fricndship or attachment, such as I had imagined to have bound these 
two men together. A friend of mine, aiman of great sense and discernment, to 
whom I made this observation, remarked drily, “It is plain that his Majesty 
kas no fear to see him die; but wait a little while, and we shal! see that he 
wit have regret enough that he should be dead !” 

As a kind of relief to the glooiny s'de of the picture might be observed the 
anxious ferninine flurry displayed thromghout the interview by Madame, who 
uppeared to s.ffer much uneasiness lest the coldness of her Royal brother 
should be no‘iced, and who endeavoured, by a kindly display of interest and 
busy politencss, to make amends for what might be wanting elsewhere. 

it was shortly after the departure of the King that the first symptoms of dis- 
solution were observed by the physicians. ‘The whole family, every m r of 
which had been apprized of this, immediately gathered around him. ‘The Duke 
de Po— was there among the number, and I could not forbear a smile as I re- | 
tmembered the satirical observation made by the Prince himself, a short time | 
before his illness, upon the occasion of rather a ceremonius visit from this per- 
sonage—* Just leaves me in disappointment,” said he, as he departed; ‘ one 
would think, by his melancholy visit and his lugobrious costume, that he was 
dleputed hither by some « ntrépeneur des pomves funebres.” 

‘Towards the middle of the day the Prince began to grow more restless and | 
feverish. I could not resist the temptation of seeking relief from the stiiled air 
of that close chainber, and passed through to the drawing-room. I was v¢ rily 











astounded at the scene which there met my eyes. Never shall I forget the im- | aspect of the place, that the traveller who had pessed through on that day | all that he heard from his messenger wa 


pression produced by the transition from that silent room—that bed of suffering 





something resembling av ammunition wagon, with covered seats in front, where- 
in were stationed two ofthe personal attendants of the Prince. ‘The body was 
raised from the vaults of the Assumption at mid-night, and the snow-white 
coffin was placed upon the elaborately wrought oaken chest which contained it 


I was told by a friend who witnessed the scene, that nothing could exceed 


the dramatic etfect of the departure of the corse-laden vehicle from Paris. The 
disinterment of the child from the lonely cemetery of Mont Parnasse—the land- 


ing of the ponderous coffin by the light torches—the peculiar rattle of the hearse 
through the silent streets at that solemn hour, and beneath that calm moon, 
which makes “all that is dark seem da ker still.” One incident is worth record- 
ing. On starting from the iron gates of the chapel, one of the postilions turned 
and shouting the usual question, ‘* Vers quelle barriere? and was answered by 
a voice proceeding from the hearse itself, ** Barriere d’Enfer.”’ 

We arrived at Valencay on the third day after our departure from Paris, and 
it was about ten o'clock on the same tight that the worn and dust-covered hearse 
was descried, wending its way up the long avenue of chestnut trees leading to 
the chateau. Every honour which had been paid to the lord of the mansion 


during his life was now rendered with scrupulous exactness to his lifeless corpse 


No ceremony, however trifling, was omitied. The wide gates were thrown 
open to admit the sombre vehicle, which entered the court of honour with the 
same ceremony that had denoted the approach of the stately carriage which had 
been wont to drive at a somewhat ruder pace th:ough the regal portal. Th¢ 
whole of the numerous household, with the heir of the domain in advance of the 
rest, were assembled on the Verron. ‘The Prince’s nephew himself took his seat 
in front of the hearse, to conduct it down into the town; the goodly array of ser- 
yants and huntsmen and forresters all following on foot, and bearing torches to 
the Church, wherein the body was deposited for the might, previous to the final 
ceremony, Which was totake place on the morrow. 

Early in the morning all was astir in the Intle burgh. Never before had a 
sight so fraught with interest been witnessed by its inhabitants. It seemed like 
a gala day through every street. Not a window but was crowded with specta- 
tors, while the footway was choked with peasants from all the neighbuuring 
districts in their gayest attire 





The National Guard of the town was all afoot 


| from the earliest hour in the morning ; and altogether so cheerful was the whole 


would have imagined it to have been the anniversary of some great public re- 


—to the crowded apartment where ‘ troops of friend’’—all the elite of the so- | Jo!cing. The corpse of the Duke had arrived in far different pligat. No pomp, . ption ; i 
«ciety of Paris—were assembled. There was a knot of busy politicians, with | 20 pageautry, was here—a solitary post carriage, wiith a single pair of horses short, it went beyond the ordinary courtesy and graciousness of a great man to 
vibbons at their button-holes—some with powdered heads, some with bald- | —no train of mourners. The doctor who had attended his Jast illoess alone ac- | a smail one ; but in avery few minutes, to poor Grizzlewig’s astonishment, the 


treads—gathered around the blazing fire ; their animated conversation, although | 
conducted in a low tone by the good taste and feeling of him who directed it, fill- 
ed the apartment with its unceasing murmur. I ubserved, too, some of the 
diplomatist’s oldest friends, who had come hither from real and sitcere atta h- 
anent, end who teok no part in the cager debates of these political cham- 
“pions. 

Among others, the Count de M., he whom I had never seea but as the prime 
wit of all joyous re-unions—whose pungent joke and biting sarcasm have be- 
ome the terror of bores and twaddlers, for they cling for ever like burrs to those 
against whom they are hurled—the only man, in short, with whom the Prince 
immself dared not, upon ali occasions, to measure himself in the keen skirmish 
of intellect, now sat silent and sorrowful apart from the est, apparently lost in | 
hought, not heeding the various details of the scene which was enacting 
around him, and which, had it been elsewhere, would not have failed to cail 
forth some of the sharp bitter traits of satire for which he is so much 
dreaded. In one corner was seated a coterie of ladies discussing topics entirely 
toreign to the time and piace. Sometimes a low burst of light laughter would 
issue from among them, in spite of the reprimanding ‘* Chat’ which upon such | 
‘occasions rose from the fariher end of the room. Ona sofa near the window | 
Jay extended, at fuil length, the youthful and lovely Duchess de V., with a 
vevy of young beaux—ali robber-like and “jeune France’—kneeling on the 

<arpet beside her, or sitting low at her fect on the cushions of the divan. 

Lhe scene was altogetner one of other times. It seemed as though the 
lapse of centuries might be forgotten, and that we were carried back at a bound 
ie the days of Louis Quatorze, and to the deathbed of Mazarine. ‘There was 

he same in sowciance, the same weariness of expectation. Some were ga hered 
strere from convénance, some from courtesy for the rest of the family; many 











trem curiosity, aud some few from real friendship; while nor emed to re 
auember that a inighty spir.t was passing from tue world, or t!. . re there } 
nssembled to behold a vreat man dic. Presently, however, the conversation 
ceased—the hum of voices was at an end—there was a solemn pause—and | 
svery eye wus turned towards the slowly opening door of the Prince’s chamber 
A domestic centered with downcast and swoilen eyes, and advancing towards | 
Dr. C., who, like myself, had just then sought an instant’s relief in the drawing 
woom, whispered a few words in his ear. He arose instantly and entered the 
chamber. ‘The natural precipitation with which this movement was executed, ; 
but 100 plainly revealed its cause It was followed by the whole assembly.— | 
in an instant every one was on the alert, and there was a simultaneous rush to | 
the door of the apartment. M. de ‘Valleyrand was at that moment seated on 
the vide of the bed, supporied in the arms of the secretary. It was evident 
that death had set his seal upon that marble brow, yet was I struck with the 


still-existing vigour of the countenance. It seemed as if all the life which had | 
nce sufficed to furnish forth the whole being were now centered in the brain.— 





from time to time he raised his head, with a sudden movement, shaking back | 
the long grey locks which impeded his sight, and gazed around; and then, | 
satistied with the result of his examination of that crowded room, a triumphant | 
smile would pass across his features, and his head would again fall upon h’s 
Dosom. | 
From my profession, and the circumstances in which I have been placed, it 


companied the body from St. Germain. 
contrast ! 


‘There was food for reflection in the 
No needless expense had been wasted upon idle ornament and fu 
neral trappings, for, when the coflia was uncovered, aa exclamation of surprise 
burst from those around. It was of plain ecims, such as contain the remains ot 
people of middling degree, and, when placed beside those of his more favoured 


relatives, formed a melancholy contrast. But now one pali conceals the whole, { 


the rich velvet and the plain unvarnished planks. One long stream of melody 
ascends to Heaven, one prayer for the repose of all who slept beneath that 


gorgeous catafalque—for him who had died tull of wealth and honour, whose | 


vast and powerful intellect had held dominion over men’s minds even to the 
very last—and for him who had closed his eyes in solitude and neglect, andl 
whose intellect had wavered even on the very verge of madness. Both wer 
transported to the chapel of the Sisters of St. Andre, founded by the Pr.ne: 
himself, and wherein he had already placed the family vault. His vody was the 
first to descend, amid the firing of muskets and the noisy demonstrations of re- 


| spect of those without—th: n that of the Duke, amid silence unbroken, save by 


the harsh creaking of the coffin, as it slid down the iron grating—then last and 
least, aluhough the oldest denizen of the tomb, the litle Yolande, the fairy cof- 
fin seeming, with its silver chasings and embossed velvet of snowy whiteness, 
rather a casket destined to ornament the boudoir of a youthful beauty, than to 
be a receptacle of corruption and decay. 

The vault was closed, and all was over. Each one had contributed the last 
token of Catholic respect ; and we all turned from the chapel to take the road 
to the chateau, where entertainment for those who attended the funeral had 
been liberally prepare d by its new master ; and it was then that we began to 
look arovnd and to feel some curiosity to know who had shared with us in ren- 
dering this last homage to one who was entitled to the gratitude of every indi- 
vidual of his nation. We gazed right and left, but few were there, and these 





were all those who had served him devotedly and faithfully—the grateful do- | 


mestic, the obscure and humble friend ; but of the great ones of the earth whom 
he had sereed—of those whorn he had ratsed to greatness and honour—ther 
was not ONE! 


<cnssnscsntiiilpcentans 
VOPLRE 
ODD PEOPLE. 
BY THEODORE Hook. 
We propose to exhibit the vagaries of a certain Mr. and Mrs. Deveril (o 
t t 1 1 - ‘ r 
rather one of their vagaries), who had a reputation for eccentricity in the neigh 
bourhood of a flourishing town in a fine midland county—and, for all I know, 
1ave still—but, certainly not involving murders, fires, abductions, assassinations 
slow poisonings, and sudden deaths; but ratuer all sorts of little mischiefs, and 
maucaise plaisanteries (no pleasantries at all), in which they contrived, and do 
contrive as I believe, to entangle and embangle their nearest and dearest 
friends, 
lhis passion for practical jokes upon a great scale, has lon been extremely 
popular and predommant. A noble carl, not many years dead, in order to di- 
vert himself and two or three chosen friends 
** At another's expense,”’ 


used sometimes to invite to dine with him some six men, each minus an arm 


% eS : aa) - 4 > . 
has fallen to my lot to be witness of more than one death scene, but never in| ora leg; on another day, half a dozen worthy personages, who were 


|} ‘There!’ said his Grace, “that is the | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


stone 
any case did the sentiments displayed at that awful hour appear so utterly | deaf; on another, half a dozen others, whose obliquity of vision happened son : 
coasistent with the character borne by any individual during life as in the case | exceedingly remarkabl: : oe " 
of the Prince de ‘Talleyrand. He saw death approuch neither with shrinking | 
aor with fear, nor yet with any affectation of scorn or of defiance, but rather 


One day, six bald men were asked : on another, three 
men six feet four high, with three men scarcely four feet six ; ou a third ocea- 
sion, a neat half-dezen of stutterers ; and ona fourth, an equal batch of sufferers 





with cool and steady courage, as a well-imatched honourable foe with who: he 
iad wrestled long and bravely, and to whom, now that he was fairly vanquish- 
ed, he deemed it no shame to yield, nor blushed to lay down his arms and sur 

render. {f there be truth in the assertion that it is @ satisfactio 
he tears and lamentations of multitudes of friends and hosts of relatives, then 














under some nervous aflection, which induced t} 


n to die send | 


then Duke of Mont 


lem to keep winking their eyes 


and twitching their noses at each other, during the whole of the repast, per- | 


ectly unconscious themselves of the oddity of the proceeding. 
About the middle, o1 perhaps rather an earlier part of the last century, the 


ie, was as celebrated for this s 





: . : ort of practica: playtu ness, | 
uniced must his last feeling towards the world he was for ever quitting, have | as in much later days was the eccentric earl to w iom allusion has just bee 
been one of entire appr bation and content, for he expires amid regal pomp | ina Je ; but as in the cases—let us hope—oi all these « mead wags,”’ th re 
- . | : i . Wags, wer 
and reverence ; and of all those whom he, perhaps, would hiwseif have calied | many redeem ng qualities about his Grace 
togethér, none were wanting. ‘Ine aged friend of his maturity, the fair young There is a story on record—which, perhaps, our reader 
e > - i i vil re | 35 } Tread Ss may cnow we 
idu! of his age, were gathered on beuded knee beside his bed; and if the words | as ourselves—but stil! s 1 we question whether anecdo 
i 2» Vii’! alit ( Suc 
of comiort whispered irom the book by the murmuring priest, laued to .each | a kind do not, like so i wi t even better by keeniy Let us } ‘ 
gar, It was because thei nd was stifled by the louder waulings of those whom | we believe, that the ; f of vant sp'rits is not 1 , 
un life he bad loved so we} strongest feelings of hun and charity, and that th ) ) I t : 
Scarcely, however, were those eyes, whose every glance had been watched | of youthful extravag ( r i ithe ) rsa 
. ~ ( sc eC 
ng and with such deep interest, for ever closed, when a sudden change | as so many disqualiticat $3 irom the pur to er and nobler objects 
came over the scene One would e thought that a fligot of crows hed sud- | alter lite. 
ealy taken wing, #@ Eres Yas the pretipiienom With Which cach oue burried i lor a moment then, we will postpone Mr, and Mrs. Deveril of Mum; ‘ 
- 





or not, who luoked at it, think that he was not quite night in his vision. 

All these embranglements couduced very much to the pleasure whrich the 
Duke anticipated in playing his trick upon his new victim—a trick which be it 
observed, for the eaceedingly high military offices he held, the Duke was, per 
haps, the best man calculated in the world to execute. The Duke had taken 
his measures to ascertain all the facts connected with the object of his joke, 
whose cognomea in the Mall was ** Grizzlewig,”’ and being too good a soldier 
to thick of springing a mine before the train was securely laid, it was not for 
some days alter he had made up his miud to the frolic, that he sent a contiden- 
tial member of his household to invite old Gnzzlewig to dinner; but the mere 
sending the invitation was nothing—the mad-brained Duke could not obtain all 
the pleasure he desired from the surprise, which Grizzlewood must inevitably 
exhibit at the message, unless he himself witnessed the effect; and therefore, 
this Master-genera! of the Ordnanee, this Knight of the Gart: r, and Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order of the Bath, who moreover was Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
| and a Member of the College af Physicians, took the trouble to watch his envoy 
| in order to behold the result of his mission 





Poor Grizzlewig was seated, as was his wont after his walk, on one of the 
| now exploded and comfortless seats in the Mall, thinking more of being wm tly 
| King’s Bench than upon it, When the messenger of the Duke approached hin 
| Ele addressed him, but was not noticed—he was prepared for insult, and the 
word Giizzlewig was all he expected to hear; but, upon a gentle repetition o! 
man, the Duke, who was at a convenient d 


1is- 





an appeal trom his confidenti 





tance, saw Grizzlewiyg start as from a slumber, the moment he understood t 

} nature of the invitation, 

| ‘The poor gentleman looked astonished—stared about——-shook his head as if to 
rouse himself froma nap, in wluch he had been favoured with too sweet a drean 
! 


Out, when aw 








| 
| ikened to a consciousness of the real state of affairs, his spirit 
| sunk as inuch as on the first blush of the thing they had risen. * The Duke ot 
Montague,” thought he, *‘is a joker—lI ain selected to be his victim.” Still, 
for park-fed gentleman on hali-pay, the opportunity ef dining with a nob.em 
so highly connected and with such power in the army was not to be Jost.— 
Laughed at or not laughed at,” said poor Grizzlewig, * 1 must gos! an 
ilthougn the Duke had, a la distance, secn the effect the invitation produced 
s, tat the gentleman would be too prou 
and too happy to dine with his Grace the next day, as invited. 
Nothing could equal the warmth and amenity of the Duke's rece; 




















Duke leaving a much more aristocratic visitur, took his aside, and with an em 
| pressment which was extremely staguering, said. 

“ You will, [ am sure, excuse me ; but-—| know it is rather an impertinent 
| question—are you— forgive me—are you conscious of having createda sensatiot 
‘in the heart of any lady who has seen you occasionally, and—” 

** Sir?’ said the visitor. : 

; = Come, come, coine,” said the Duke, ‘don’t deny it. 


. No man is blind 
j enough, or dull enough, not to know when and where he has planted his blow 
you must remember.’ 





** Upon my word, sir,’ replied the guest, who began to think that his sus 
cions as to having been invited only to be laughed at were correct,” | know o! 
no such thing!” 
| ‘ Well,” said the Duke, “then J must let you into the secret. There is a 
lady—a married woman—l1 like to be frank—and with a family ; but she has— 
youll say, as I> might perhaps, there is no accounting for tastes—she has set 
| her heart upon meeting you. And I will at ouce tell you what may, perhaps 

diminish your surprise at having received an invitation from ae 





a stranger—your 
accepting which gives me the greatest pleasure—that it was to gratify her wish, 


| | sent to beg of you to come to me to-day. 
“Sir,” said the overwhelmed half-pay officer, “I am confident that your 
grace would do nothing to wound my feelings 


, or degrade ine in my own est! 
mation. } 


I, sir, have a wife and family, dependent on me ; am devo- 
| tedly attached ; the thoughts which te gi ice’s obse ra th prt noosa 
inspire, never enter my mind; I have but onc hope, one Wish, in the world. and 
that is centred in my family. I have—” 

“‘ Ay, ay,” interrupted the Duke, ‘*I admire your feelings. 
affection tor your family ; but this introduction, this ac 
| all interfere with thase, now we are in London.” 





I repect your 
juaintance, need not at 


| ‘Yes, sir,” said the half-pay captain, {amin hopes of getting employed— 
” 5 5 ; c 

| clse— 

** Ah,” saidthe Duke, I never talk of business here 


re; as for that we must 
, 
take some other time te discuss it. I merely speak of this affaire dé ceur, and 
you must let me have my Way ; 


; if the lady is exceedingly disagreeable, tur 
her offand break her heart; but I do assure you, upon my honour, that her at- 
+ tachment to you Is something sc romantic, that I could not resist the opportunity 
of bringing you together, 
j ‘Sur,’ said the officer, “ I—really—but—” 
| ‘J tell you nothing but truth,” sa 


said the Duke, “wait and sec how } 
will be for your advantage.” 


much 
Dinner was announced; no lady appeared, but when the bat/an/s were 


\ throw: 
ofen and the Duke, and our poor friend Grizzlewig, of the park, 


|! entered the 
{ dining-room, judge the half-pay officer's surprse, when he tcheld his o 
, wife and his two darling children 
! lady who has the extraordinary pr 
possession in your favour, and two younger ones, not much behind her in affe 
tion.”” 


It is impossible to describe the feclings of the litt 


L le party. 
‘*Come,” : 


said the Duke, “ sit down, sit down, and let us dine 
talk afterwards, and explain allthis to each other, and wl 
in the narrative I hope tobe able to iurnish.” 
rhe officer's wife, although prepared for what was to happen, 
ot so completely taken aback as her busband, could scarcely 
while the two children, unfettered and unrestrained by the laws 
to their astonished father, and clung rou: i 
ful affection. 
The course of the Duke's proceeding had been, as soon as he had ascertaine: 
the merits and claims of his guest, to trace out the residence of his lady 


the children, and to send a trusty peison down to her, for the purpose of brin 


venting the possibillity of her cor 


you shal 
latever may be wanting 


and therefore 
support herself, 
; Of etiquette, ran 
id him, in all the warmth of youth- 


I 


am 
i¢ them upto town; at the same time pre 
municating the history to her husband 


lo describe the as'onishment, th nxiety, the agitatior. of poor dear Gr 
’ bead 4 ’ r* A « é 
ewig, when he found himse/f all et once thus domesticated, as it were. in the 
. , » @ ak yore ‘u 
nouse of one of the mignaces O| the lar ] ‘ Sti temo le 7 1) 7 
’ ’ : S ; @ be impossible The Duke ha 
ited but two fmends to witness he scene, wh ch was heightened in its effect 
; nh i leight d in its eif ; 
his pla ing the children one on ¢ er side of him. treatinet with e1 ' 
dness and attentio ' 
‘Co ” sad his Grace. “ler : ; 
Come, ia his Grace, usdrnk w tocether let us be ip 
o ) to ester y Y ] rrow s eittosayv 
f ( e me ind " i 
ou $ visitors were unavail n 
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gods provide ;” and, without comprehend- | We shall give a remarkable example of this in a matter of deep interest at the 
present moment. When Lord Shelburne’s peace, (1783,) was signed, and be- 
tore the terns were made public, he sent for the Admiral, and showing them, 
While dinner was in progre-sthe Duke got on with his guests tolerably well: | asked his opinion. ‘I like them very well,’ said he, ‘but there is a great omis- 
but he anticipated the awkwardness which must ensue after the servants had | sion. ‘In what v «In leaving Canada as a British province.’ * How could we 
ieft the room and the party was left as it were to itself, although the presence | possibly give it up!’ inquired Lord Shelburne. ‘ How can you hope to keep 
ofthe two gueets, gentlemen who were in the habit of partaking of his grace’s j ut ” replied the veteran warrior. * With an English republic just established 
hospitality, was purposely secured, in order to prevent the expression of sur- | in the sight of Canada, and with a population ot a handful of Euglish settled 
prise and gratitude of the strangers, which, however much excited and created | ainong a body of hereditary F renchmen. It is impossible ; and rely on it you only 
by what had already been passed, were destined to receive a new stimulus by | retain a running sore, the source of endless disquiet and expense.’ ‘ W ould the 
a sequel to the.frolic extant, as far as it had already gone. ae | country bear it ! Have your forgotten Wolfe and Quebec ' asked his lordship. No; 
Dunner was scarcely ended, and nothing like the possibility of inquiry or ex- | it 1s because I remember both. Iserved with Wolfe at Quebec ; having lived so 
planation had been permitted to eccur, when the Duke's attorney—his homme | long, I have had full time for reflection on this matter; and my clear opinion is, 
d’ affaires, the defender of his rights and the champion of his wrongs—was an- | that if this (air occasion for giving up Canada 1s neglected, nothing but diffi- 
novreed : a nice, good, smug looking “ gent,” who was welcomed by the Duke, | culty, in either keeping or resigning it, will ever alter be known.’ We give 
and placed next.to the elder daughter of poor dear Grizzlewig, who was, to | the substance of this remarkable conversation as we have it from more sources 
all appearance, still in a state, not exactly of somnambulism, tor he seemed | of information than one ; and the recollection of the parties 1s contirmed by the 
rivet ted to his seat by astonishment, but of somnolency ; feeling and thinking, | tone of the Earl's letters in 1813, which we have seen. The re was then no 
even up to the last moment, that all the passing events were the mere fancies question of a surrender; but he plainly shows the great distrust of our being 
of a vision; being himself constantly hindered from saying any thing upon | suflered to retain the colony. 
the subject, by the admirable tact of the Duke, who kept his retainers always When the war broke out in 1793, Admiral Jervis was soon employed on the 
ready to start some new topic of conversation, so as to batile any effort of the | Mediterranean and Lisbon stations. What wonders he effected with an inade- 
astonished half-pay officer to lead to the point by which his whole mind was | quate force is well known to the profession. All the world 1s aware of his glorious 
occupied. | vic.ory over the Spanish fleet in l’ebruary 1797, when he defeated an enemy of 
The joke, however, as we have just hinted, was not at its height ; for after | nearly three times his force Nor is there any one W ho has not heard of the 
some preliminary observations froin the noble host, his grace addressing him- | steady determination of purpose, so characteristic of the man, by which his fleet 
self to the attorney, inquired whether he had brought it with him ;” an inquiry | was inade ready to sail trom the ‘Tagus in as many hours as all but himself said 
which was very respectfully answered in the affirmative. | days would be required for the preparation; after overland advices had arrived 
“Then,” said the Duke, ‘we had better send for pen and ink, and proceed at Lisbon of the enemy having put to sea. But the consummate vigour and 
to business without delay.” wisdom of his proceedings during the dreadful period of the Mutiny are no less 
Whereupon, the half-pay officer gave his wife and family look, as much as to } a theme of wonder an of praise. It was the practice to dispatch mutinous 
eay, that he thought they ought to retire; but a diffidence prevented her tak- | vessels to serve under his orders, and he soon, by his masterly operations of 
any decisive step, and she preferred risking the passive impropriety of stay- | combined mercy and justice, reduced them to order, restoring discipline by 
ing where she was, to the active measure of quitting the room, ignorant as she | such examples as should be most striking, without being more numerous than | 
was of the ways of the house, not only in the moral, but in the literal and me- | absolute necessity requued. ‘The humane ingenuity of his contrivance, to make 
chanical sense of the words, and wholly at a loss whithee she was to go if she | oue execution produce the effect of many, by ordering it on an unusual day (Sun- | 
ventured to move from where she was | day morning) 1s well known. His prompt measures of needful, and no more 
The Duke was too much a man of the world not to see how extremely un- | than the needful severity, were as etfectual to quell a formidable mutiny which 
comfortable his guests were becoming, and how well his frolic was ** progress- | broke out in the fleet, that had just returned from foreign service, and was sud- 
ing’’—it pleased him mightily, and his pleasure was considerably heightened, ; denly ordered to the West Indies to watch the F’reuch expedition there. The 
when the attorney, going close to his chair, began in a low voice, reciting some | revolt was at once subdued; the fleet set sail; and there never again was 
part of the bond or deed, or whatever it was, which his noble client was about | heard the whisper of discontent respecting the painful disappointment to which 
io execute; during which ceremony his grace kept his eyes so constantly fixed | the men were thus subjected. 
ipon his embarrassed visitors as to make them exactly as he hoped and wished, When the Addington ministry was formed, he was placed at the head of the 
erfectly miserable Admiralty ; and now shone forth in all its lustre that great capacity for affairs 
* You had better read it out,” said the Duke ; ‘it is by no means a mark of | with which he was endued by nature; and which ample experience of men, 
good-breeding to whisper before one’s visitors—people always take things to | habits of command, and an extended life of deep reflexion had matured. He | 
themselves ; and as they are here—”’ | laid the foundation of a system of economical administration which has since 
**My Lord Duke,” said the officer in a perfect agony of confusion, ‘ pray | been extended from the navy to all the departments of the state. But it was 
permit us to quit the room—I am quite conscious of the intrusion—but really | bottomed on a searching scrutiny into the abuses of the existing system. The 
—I—my love—let us retire,” added he to his wife. | celebrated *‘ Commission of Naval Inquiry’ was his own work, and it both led to 
“Stay where you are, my good sir,” said the Duke ; ‘‘ you have often heard | numberless discoveries of abuse and extravagance, and gave the example to all 
of imy frolics—I like a: joke, and I mean to enjoy one to day, and at your | the similar inquiries which soon after followed. It did more: it introduced the 
expense. whole subject of Economical Reform, and made it become, both in and out of | 


well satietied to take “the goods the god 
ing the extent of the kindness with which they found themselves treated, na- 
turally followed the advice which the noble lord had offered to their patents. 








| 


The unfortunate gentleman began te think that the Duke was a most bar-} Parliament, the principal object for many years of all our patriotic statesmen ; 
barous and unprincipled person who could take such pains as he evidently had | —an objcct which alone they carried through in spite of those ministerial ma- 
done, to put him and his family in a most unpleasant position. His wife, how- | jorities, omnipotent upon every other controversy among the parties in parlia- 
ever, seemed better contended with the course affairs were taking, and make | ment. It is impossible to calculate what would have been the saving ettected 
no effort to obey her lord and master’s mandate for retreat. to the revenues oi this country had Lord St. Vincent presided over any great 

* Read, sir, read,” said the Duke to the attorney, who accordingly began in department of national affairs from the beginning of the war, instead of coming 
an audible voice, and with good emphasis, to recite the contents and condi- | to our assistance after its close. But in proportion to his services in this line 
tions of the deed which he held in his hand, and which in its recital, caused | of reformation, was the clamour which his operations excited against him. His 
the most extraordinary emotions on the part of the half-pay officer and his wife | unsparing rigour, his inflexible justice, his tixed determination to expose delin- 
that can be imagined, until, by the time it was concluded, they were both | quents how high soever—to dispense with useless services, how many hands 
drowned in tears. ‘The husband, supporting his wife's head upon his palpita- | soever might be flung out of the superfluous and costly employment,—raised | 
ting breast, and the two children clinging around them, crying with all their | against this great and honest statesman a host of enemies, numerous in exact | 
hearts end souls without knowing wiry, except that their foad parents had set | proportion to the magnitude of the objects he had in view, and exasperated in 
them the ¢ xample. proportion to the unjust gains of which he was depriving them: in other words, | 

By the deed, which they had just heard with such surprise and emotion, the | tic ility to which he was exposed was in an exact proportion to his merits. | 

Nor did the gratitude of the country, whom his courage and disinterestedness | 


Duke settled upon the worthy distressed persons before him, an annuity which 
afforded them a competency ; and so secured, as regarded survivorship, that | was thus serving so essentially, at ail keep pace with the great benefits which 
the two children who were yet unconscious of their change of fortune, must | | the spirit of party interposed with its baleful inflnence ; and 
eventually yeap the benelit thus muniticently bestowed on their father and he Pitt and the Fox parties combined to forget their animosities, for the 
purpose of unseating Mr. Addington, the groucd chosen by the new allies upon 


inother 
which to celebrate their union, and to commence their jolnt Operauions, was an 





host 


ie bestowed 


when t 


The scene which cannot be described, and which was so embarrassing to the | 
cing, himself, that coffee was ready, 





noble donar, that he broke it up by annou attack upon the naval administration of the only great man whom the ministeis 
and in return for the acknowledgements, and fervent expressions of gratitude | could boust of having among their number ;—the illustrious warrior who, after 


on the part of the recipients, merely cntreated them so say nothing about it; 
leclaring upon his honour that if he could have found a more agreeable or satis- | 
factory way of employing either his tim he should not have | 
played them such a trick. 

sq 


| defeating the enemies of his country by his arms, had waged a yet more suc- 
cessiul war against her internal foes by lis vigour as a reformer, his irreconcilable 
enmity to all abuses, and his resistless energy in putting them down. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that of eloquence, ordebating power, Lord St 
We presume there scarcely exists a human jueamish or fastidious | Vincent had noth ng whatever ; nor to such accomplishments did he lay any 
as to find fault with a practical joke, qualified and characterized as this was Indeed, he held the arts of rhetoric in supreme contempt : 
Every man has a right to do good after his own fancy; and if he can so con- | tenting himself with delivering his own opinion when required, in the plainest 


er 3 or 


his money, 


being so 


claim. always con- 





trive as to make his benevolence to o:hers, produce amusement to himself, no- | language—and oiten expressing what he felt in sufficiently unceremonious 
body surely ought to object to the modus opcrandi.* terins. Not that he had any thing at all of the roughness often found in the 
—— | members of the naval profession. On the contrary, his manners were those of 





*'The Duke's | 


i 
rious, that even his militas 


ropensity for blending fun with philanthropy became so noto- | a highly polished gentleman; and no man had more of the finished courtier in 


y inferiors had, On many occasions, resort to measures His extreme courtesy, his admira- 


| all hisoutward appearence and demeauor. 








likely to provoke his laughter, in order to carry their serious points. | ble address in mavaging men, the delicacy with which he could convey his plea- 
A story is toldof him, that heing one day at Woolwich, in his capacity of} sure to imieriors, or iis dissent to equa's, or lis remonstrance to superiors, being 
Master-general of the Ordaance, a corporal who had long borne a high charac- | the external covering of as firm a determination as ever gu ded a human beiug, 


erin the Royal artillery, but who had been, for some convivial indiscretion, | were truly remarkabie ; and gained for him with persons of supe rficial observa- 
reduced to his previous in that gallant and distinguished | tion, or impertectly acquainted with his character, the reputation of being cun- 
corps, made humble petition to his grace that he would restore him. ning 


‘* Not a bit of it,’ said his grace; ** { cannot overlook your misconduct. Af- | of 


os private station 
arose, from a good-natured desire 


wiving as litle needless uneasiness as possit and 


ind insincere; when, in truth, it only 


le, raising as few diflicul- 



































ter your behaviour, I should as soon think of making the tin gunner on the wea- | ties as he could upon matters foreign to his main purpose. When he went to 
ther-cock there, corporal as you,” pointing to the vane on the dome of the rus at the head of the expedition and the commission In 1806, the object 
foundery, which represents an artilleryman in the act of firing a cannon. case Portugal proved indefensibie against the threatened French in- 
The man of ¢ ec drew back and said no more About three months alt asion, to make the royal family and principal nobility transfer the sé of go- 
vards the Duke paid another v to Woolwich, and again the disgraced pri- | vernment to the Brazils, the proceedings of this chief, in his twofold capacity 
vate made his application to be restor 1 of captain and statesman, were justly remarked for the great talents and ad- 
‘How dare you ask me sir!” said the Master-general; “did'nt I tell you | dress which they exhibited. [He began by r l ninunication be- 
1 | was last here, tliat | would as soon see the gunner on the weathe tween his fleet and the land ; this he elected by proclaiming au eight days’ 
k made a corporal as yo pe quarantine His colleagues in the Commission having jomed him, he sull pre 
When casting eye upon the object to which he referred, he beheld, to vented ius officers and men trom landing ; but threw open all his ships to the 
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| In recounting the triumphs of his military genius, we have not adverted ta 
the extraordinary promptitude, and powers of combination which he displayed, 
when he equipped the finest expedition that ever was detached from a fleet, and 
sent it under Nelson up the Mediterannean. ‘That illustrious hero awlays ac- 
knowledged, with the most affectionate gratitude, how much his victory of the 
Nile was owing to this grand operation of his chief, for whom he fe't and ever 
testified the most profound veneration. Nor was any thing ever more disgust- 
ful to his truly noble and generous nature, than the attempts of that tribe, the 
worst kind of enemies, (pessimum inimicorum genus, laudatores),—the mean 
parasites Who would pay their court to himself by overrating his services at St: 
Vineent in 1797, and aseribing to him the glory of that memorable day. Their 
affection became thus grounded upon thorough knowledge of each other’s mer- 
its, and the admiration which these commanded was mutual; nor did the sur« 

| Viver once O:it an opportunity of testifying the love he bore his illustrious 
friend, and his grief for the blow which took him from his country. On board 
his flag-ship, on all those great occasions when he entertained his numerous 
followers, Nelson's Dirge was solemnly performed while they yet surrounded 
the table; and it was not difficult td perceive that the great warrior’s usual 
contempt for displays of feeling here forsook him, and yielded to the impulse of 
nature and of friendship. 

So little efiect on exalted spirits have the grovelling arts of little souls! He 
knew all the while, how attempts had been made by Lord Nelson’s flatterers ta, 
set him up as the true hero of the fourteenth of February ; but never for an in- 
stant did the feelings towards Nelson cross his mind, by which infeiior natures 
would have beenswayed. In spite ofall these invidious arts, he magnanimous~ 
ly sent him to Aboukir; and, by unparalled exertions which Jervis alone could 
make, armed him with the means of eclipsing his own fame. The mind of the 
histurlan, weary with recounting the deeds of human baseness. and mortified 
with contemplating the frailty of illustrious men, gathers a soothing refreshment 


r-S 


| from such scenes as these ; where kindred genius, exciting only mutual admi- 


ration and honest rivalry, gives birth to no feeling of jealousy or envy,.and the 
character which stamps real greatnesf is found in the genuine value of the mass, 
as well as in the outward splendour of the die; the highest talents sustained 
by the purest vitue; the capacity of the statesman, and the valour ofthe hero, 
outshone by the magnanimous heart, wh.ch beats orly to the measures of geue- 
rosity and of justice. . : 

Nor let it be deemed any abatement of this praise if the undeniable truth be 
stated, that no two men in the same professional career, and both of consum- 
mate excellence, ever offered more points of marked diversity in all the parti- 
culars which distinguish character and signalize the kinds of human genius.— 
Alike in courage, except that the valour of the one was more buoyant, more 
constitutional-——of the other, more the steady result of reflection, and the pro- 
duce of many great qualities combined, than the mere mode of temperament ; 
—alike without any difference whatever in that far higher quality, moral caur- 
age, and political, which is the highest pitch of it; alike in perfect nautical 
skill, the result of talents matured by ample experience, and of the sound judg- 
ment which never disdains the most trifling details, but holds nothing trivia! 
connected with an important subject ;—yet, even in their professional abilities, 
these great captains differed: for the more stern mind of the one made him @ 
severe disciplinarian, while the amiable nature of the other seduced him into an 
habitual relaxation of rules whose rigorous enforcement wounded, or at least 
galled his kindlier feelings. Not that either Jervis stooped to the fopperies by 
which some little minds render the service eutrusted to their hands as ridicu- 
lous as themselves; or that Nelson failed to exact strict compliance with rules, 
wherever their infraction would be manifestly hurtful ; but the habits of the two 
men upon ordinary occasions were opposite, and might be plainly seen by an 
inspection of the ships that bore their flags. So, too, Nelson was less equal to 
the far-seeing preparation, and unshaken steadfastness ef purpose required to 
sustain a long continued operation ; and would, therefore, ill have borne the 
monotony of a blockade, such as that which kept Collingwood for years ov 
shipboard, or that which Jervis maintained off Brest with the Channel fleet. It 
is also undeniable, that, although nothing could exceed the beauty and perfect. 
fitness of his dispositions for action when the who e operations were reduced to 
their ultimate point, yet he could not, like Jervis, nave formed the plan of a 
naval campaign; or combined all the operations over a large range of coast 
and sea, making each part support the other, while all conducted to the main 
‘Lhus, too, it may be doubted if St. Vincent would have displayed 
that sudden, almost intuitive promptitude of decision, the result more of an ar- 
dent soul than a penetrating sagacity, which led Nelson to his marvellous course 
from the old world to the new in 1805; when he in an instant discovered that 
the French fleet had sailed to the West Indies, and having crossed the Atlantic 
in chase of them, again discovered that they had returned ; and appeared im 
Europe almost as soon as the enemy arrived, whom the mere terror of his tre- 
mendous name had driven before him from hemisphere to hemisphere. That 
the movements of his illustrious master would have been as rapid, and his de- 
cision as prompt, had the conjecture impressed itself on his mind with the same 
force, none can doubt; and it may be further admitted, that such a peremptory 
will as the latter showed, such a fixed resolution to be obeyed,—such an abdu- 
rate, inflexible, unteachable ignorance of the word ‘‘ impossible,” when any 
preparation was to be made,—tormed no part of Nelson's character ; although 
he showed his master’s profound and crass ignorance of that word—the mother 
tongue of little souls—when any mighty feat was to be done, such as souls like 
these cannot rise to comprehend. He who fought the great fight with the 
Ioudroyant, would have engaged his Spanish first rates, had his flag off St 
Vincent's floated like Nelson’s over a seventy-four; but Nelson could not haye 
put to sea in time for intercepting the Spanish fleet ; any more than he could 
have cured or quelled the mutinous contagion which infected and distracted 
Jervis’s crews on the eve of the action 

It, even in a military view, these great warriors thus differed, in all other re- 
spects they are rather to be contrasted than compared. While it was herd to 
tell whether Jervis exceiled most in or out of his profession, Nelson wes no- 
thing on shore—nay, had weaknesses, which made the sea air as necessary, it 
not to his mental cendition, at least to his renown, as it is to the bodily health 
of some invalids. ‘The great mind of the one was the natural ally of pride; the 
simpler nature of the other became any easy prey to vanity. The latter felt so 
acutely the delight of being loved and admired by all—for to all he was kind 
himself,—that he could not either indulge in it with moderation, or conceal it 
from others. Severely great, retiring within himself, occupied with his owr 
reflections, the former disregarded the opinion of those whom he felt destined 
to command ; and only descended to gain men’s favour that he might avatl him 

If of their co-operation, which he swiftly converted into service. While Nel 
sou thought aloud Jervis’s words were little apt to betray the feelings that ruled,or 
that occupied his mind. The one was great only in action ; 
ned In arare, perhaps an unexampled manner, all the noble qua- 
lines which make counsel vigorous and comprehensive, with th which render 
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execution prompt and sure. In the different temper of the men’s minds, you 
cuuld easily tell tat the one would be generally popular, from the devotion which 

e multitude always pay to brilliant valour, and the affection which a gentle, 
Atnd, and tmnocent natnre is calculated to win; while the other, with courage 
as undaunted, though eclipsed by greater and rarer qualities, stood too far re 
moved from the weaknesses of ordinary men to appear in such an amiable light; 


and by the extent of bis capacity and his habits of command, secured tke re 
pecttul submission of others more than he won their love. Yet, while of 
Nelson it was justly said that no serious breach of discipline was ever over- 
looked by bim,; of Jervis it was truly observed. that all good officers—a'l men 
employed ler him, whether in the civil or military service—spoke of bim a 


they felt, with admiration of his genius, approaching to enthusiasm; although 


he followers of his illustrious friend adored their idol with yet more fervent de 
lnk this great commander 
ever preferring the d enlightened le; and thous 
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to the constitution of his country, yet careless what offer he might give t 
existing rulers by the unrestrained Opeuness of his sentiments upon public af 
fairs. 

it is truly painful to fling in that shade, without which this comparative 
sketch would lose all l/keness to its original. The conduct of Lord S'. Vincent 
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of any kind, vor to any more than that of an overdone and pharisaical morality, 
he j,1n his own person, the standard of private any more than of 
wisely holding all conspicuous men as trustees for the character 
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enemies, whether at sea or on shore, in ‘he navy or 
thing is more true than that great merit is safe from all enemies save one— safe 
and secure, £0 its possessor will only not join foes. Unhappily, he formee 
| this inauspicious Junction, and the alitance wa | to his fame. A temporary 
aberration of mind can explain though not excus s dismal period of his his- 
tory The sacred inierests of trutta and of \ forbid us to leave the vei! 
over the ting scenes undrawn. But, hes once lifted it up, on seeing 
that it lays bare the failings of Nelson, we may be suffered to let it dcop over 
a picture far too sad to dwell upon, ev: ra moment 
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| THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
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residence. It was under the fort, with a very small aperture looking to- 
wards the sea, for light and air. It was very hot, and, moreover, destitute 
of all those little conveniences, which add so much to one’s happiness, in 
modern houses and hotels. In fact, it consisted of four bare walls, and a stone | in 
floor, and that was all ” , 

Philip who wished to make some inquiries relative to Amine, addressed, in | the first act of kindness shown to me for many years—not that my wife and 





Portuguese, the soldier who brought them down. 
“ My good friend, I beg your pardon—” 


pieces left—take one; you my be abie to send it home to your poor wife.” 


children have much chance of ever receiving it.” 
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“I pity you, my good fellow,” rejoined Krantz ; ‘look you, I have two gold | might escape. But the time passed heavily away with Philip and Krantz, for 


“And here’s one of mine,jtoo, my good fellow,” added Philip, putting another 
his hand. 


‘Now all the saints preserve you, signors !’ 


, 


replied the soldier,. ‘ for it is 


“You were speaking about a young European woman when we were in the | a 


no vessel made its appearance. 


‘When shall I see her again?” soliloquised Philip one morning as he lolled 


over the parapet, in company with Krantz. 


“See! whe?” said the commandant, who happened to be at his elbow. 

Philip turned round, and stammered something untelligible. 

“We were talking of his sister, commandant,” said Krantz, taking his arm 
nd leading him away. ‘ Do not mention the subject to my friend, for it is a 


“T beg yours,” replied the soldier going out of the door, and locking dungeon,” observed Krantz after a pause. very painful one, and forms one reason why he is so inimical to the sex. She 
them in. “Yes, signor, she was a very beautiful creature. Our commandant was | was married to his intimate friend, and ran away from her husband: it was his 

Philip leant gloomily against the wall; Krantz, more mercurial, walked Up | yery much in love with her.” only sister, and the disgrace broke his mother’s heart, and has made him miser- 
and down three steps each way and turn. «Where is she now?” able. ‘Lake no notice of it, T beg.” 

“Do you know what I am thinking of?” observed Krantz, after a pause in| «She went away to Goa, in company with a priest who knew ber. Father| ‘+ No, no, certainly not; I don’t wonder at it: the honour of one’s family 1s a 
his walk. “It’s very fortunate that (lowering his voice) we have all our) Mathias, a good old man; he gave me absolution when he was here.” serious affair,” replied the commandant.—** Poor young man, what with his sis- 
doubloons about us; if they don’t search us, we may yet get away by « Father Mathias!” exclaimed Philip; but a touch from Krantz checked him. | ter’s conduct, and the falsehood of his own intended, I don’t wonder at his being 
bribing.” «You say the commandant loved her !” so grave and silent. Is he of good family, signor?” 


“ And I was thinking” rejoined Philip, “ that I would sooner be here than 
in company with that wretch Schrifter, whose sight is poison to me.” 

“ T did not much admire the appearance of the commandant, but I suppose 
we shall know more to-morrow.” 

Here they were interrupted by the turning of the key, and the entrance of 


al 


the arrival of I’ather Mathias, he would never have let her go, that I’m sure of, 


“Qh, yes; the little man was quite mad about her; and had it not been for 


though she was another man’s wife.” 
‘‘Sailed for Goa, you said!” t 
“Yes, in a ship which called here. She must have been very glad to have 


“One of the noblest in all Holland,” replied Krantz; “he is heir to a large 


property, and independent by the fortune of his mother; but these two unfor- 
tunate events induced him to quit the States secretly, and he embarked for 


hese countries that he might forget his grief.” . 
“One of the noblest families?” replied the commandant ;—“ then he is un- 


a soldier with a chatty of water, and a large dish of broiled rice. He was got away, for our little commandant persecuted her all day long, and she evi- | deran assumed name—Jacob V.ancheat is not his true name, of course.” 


not the man who had brought them to the dungeon, and Phillip accosted him. | gently was grieving for her husband. Do you know, signors, if her husband is 
alive.” 


“© You have had work within these last two days ?” 

“« Yes, indeed! signor.” 

“ The natives forced us to join the expediton, and we escaped.” 
«So [heard you say, signor.’’ h 
“ They lost nearly a thousand men,” said Krantz. 


«Holy St. Francis! Iam glad of it.” 


” 


session of that lady, he would remove all obstacles, at any risk—and a husband 


«No, we do not ; we have heard nothing of him.” 


“Oh no,” replied Krantz; ‘that is not, I assure you ; but my Lips are sealed 


on that point.” 


« Of course, except to a friend, who cankeepa secret. I will not askit now. 


“Well, if he is, 1 hope he will not come here; for should the commandant | So he is really noble !” 


ave him in his power, it would go hard with him. He is a man who sticks at 


“One of the highest families in the country, possessing great wealth and in- 


othing. He is a brave little fellow, that cannot be denied ; but to get pos- | fluence—ailied to the Spanish nobility by marriage.” 


“Indeed !” rejoined the commandant musing —“* I dare say he knows many 


“ They will be careful how they attack Portuguese in a hurry, “ I expect,” | i, a yery serious one, signors. ‘‘ Well, signors,”’ continued the soldier, after a | of the Portuguese as well.” 


rejoined Krantz 
“TI think so,” replied the soldier. 
“Did you lose many men ?”’ ventured Philip, perceiving that the man was 
loquacious. 


Pp 


Ss 


* Not tenof our own people. In the Factory, there was about a hundred | fomation of no little importance.” 


of the natives, with some women and children ; but that is of no consequence.” 


want any thing; recollect my naine is Pedro—good night to you, and a thou- 


ause, “I nad better not be seen here too long ; you may command me if you 


and thanks.” and the soldier walked away. 


‘“* No doubs of it, they are all more or less connected.” 
“ He must prove to you a most valuable friend, Signor Richter.”’ 
“I consider myself provided for for life as soon as we return home. He 13 o! 


‘«’ We have made one friend at all events,” said Krantz, “ we have gained in- | a very grateful, generous disposition, as he would prove to you, should you ever 


“Most important,” replied Philip. ‘Amine then has sailed for Goa with 


fall in with him again.” 
“T have no doubt of it; and I can assure you that I am heartedly tired o: 


“You had a young European woman here, I understand,” said Phillip with | father Mathias. I feel that she is safe, and in good hands. He is an excel- | staying in this country. Here I shall remain probably for two years more be- 


anxiety ; *‘ one who was wrecked ina vessel—was she among those who were | jont man, that Father Mathias—my mind is much relieved.” 


lost 7” 
‘Young woman !—Holy St. Francis! Yes, now I recollect. Why the |, 
fact is—”’ 


his lips, went out, and locked the door. 
God of Heaven give me patience !” cried Philip; ‘* but this is too trying.” 
‘* He will be down here again to-morrow morning,” observed Krantz. 
“ Yes! to morrow morning; but what an endless time will suspense make 
of the intervening hours !” 
I feel for you,’ replied Krantz; “ but what can be done? The hours must 
pass, though suspense draws them out into interminable years—but | hear 
footsteps.” 
Again the door was unlocked, and the first soldier made his appearance. 
“ Follow me— the commandant would speak with you.” 
This unexpected summons was cheerfully complied with by Philip and 
his companion. They walked up the narrow stone steps, and at last found 
themselvas in asmall room, in the presence of the commandant, with whom our 
readers have been already made acquainted. He was lolling ona small sofa, 
his long sword lay on the table before him, and two young native women were 
fanning him, one at his head and the other at his feet. 
“* Where did you get those dresses ?” was the first interrogatory. 
* The natives, when they brought us prisoners from the island on which we 
had saved ourselves, took away our clothes and gave us these as a present from 
their king.” 
‘** And engaged you to serve in there fleet, in the attack on this fort?” 
“They foreed us,”’ replied Krantz; for, as there was no war between our 
nations, we objected to the service; notwithstanding which they put us on 
board, to make the common people believe that they were assisted by Euro- 
peans ” 
“How am to know the truth of this ?” 
“You have our word in the first place, and our escape from them in the 
second.” 
“ You belonged to a Dutch East-Indiaman. Are you officers or common 
seamen ¢” j 

















consequence, as we shail probably be at Goa before it arrives ; and even if we are 
” ‘A em ~ J - . : 

“ Pedro!” called a voice from above; the man stopped, put his finger to not, the news of your death would not occasion Amine to marry this w:thered 
piece of mortallity,” 


canvassing the past—it must be done. I shall sign as Cornelius Richer, our 
third mate; you, as Jacob Ventreat—recollect that.” 


fore 1 am relieved, and then shall have to join my regiment at Goa, and not be 


‘Yes; but recollect you are in the power of your enemy. We must leave | able to obtain leave to retura home without resigning my commission. But he 


his as quick as we can—to-morrow we must sign the paper. It is of little 


“That I feel assured of ; but it may cause her great suffering.” 
‘‘ Not worse than her present suspense, believe me, Philip; but it is useless 





: “ Agreed,” replied Philip, who then turned away, as if willing to be left to 


his own thoughts. Krantz perceived it, and laid down under the embrasure 
and was soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tired out with the fatigue of the day before, Philip had laid himself down by | 
Krantz and fallen a-sleep ; early the next morning he was awakened by the sound | 
of the commandant’s voice, and his long sword rattling as usual upon the pave- | 
ment. He rose and found the little man rating the soldiers—threatening some | 
with the dungeon, others with extra duty. Krantz was also on his feet before | 
the commandant had finished his morning's lecture. At last, perceiving them, | 
in a stern voice he ordered them to follow him into hisapartment. They did’so, 
and the commandant throwing himself upon his sofa, inquired whether they 
were ready to sign the required paper, or go back to the dungeon.—Krantz re- 
plied that they had been calculating chances, ana that they were in consequence 
so perfectly convinced of the death of the captain, that they were willing to | 
sign any paper to that effect; at which reply, the commandant immediately be- | 
came very gracious, and having called for materials, he wrote out the document, 
which was duly subscribed to by Krantz and Philip. As soon as they had sign- | 
ed it, and be had it in his possession, the little man was so pleased, that he re- | 
quesied them to partake of his breakfast. 

During the repast, he promised that they should leave the island by the first 
opportunity. Although Philip was taciturn, yet as Krantz made himself very 
agreeable, the commandant invited them to dinner. Krantz, as they became 
more familiar, informed him that they had each a few pieces of gold, and wished 
to be allowed a room where they could keep their table. Whether it was the 


is coming this way.” 

After this conversation with Krantz, the alteration in the manner of the Por- 
tuguese Commandant, who had the highest respect fur nobility, was marked 
He treated Philip with a respect which was observable to all in the fort ; and 
which was, until Krantz had explained the cause, a source of astonishment to 
Philip himself. The commandant often introduced the subject to Krantz, and 
sounded him as to whether his conduct towards Philip had been such, as to have 
made a favorable impression ; for the little man now hoped, that through such 
an influential channel, he might reap seme benefit. 

Some days after this conversation, as they were all three seated at table, a 
corporal entered, aud saluting the commandant, informed him that a Dutct 
sailor had arrived at the fort, and wished to know whethe: he should be admitted 
Both Philip and Krantz turned pale at this communication—they had a pre- 
sent ment of evil, but they said said nothing. ‘The sailor was ordered in, and 
in a few minutes, who should make his appearance but their tormentor, the 
one-eyed Schriften. On perceiving Philip and Krantz seated at the table, hy 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Oh! Captain Philip Vanderdecken, and my good 
friend Mynheer Krantz, first mate of the good ship Utrecht, | am glad to meet 
you again. 

‘Captain Philip Vanderdecken ! 
his chair. 

“Yes, that is my captain, Mynheer Philip Vanderdecken; and that is my 
first mate, Mynheer Krantz ; both of the good ship Utrecht ; we were wrecked 
together, were we not, Mynheer’ He! he!” 

**Sangue de—Vanderdecken! the husband! Corpo del Diavoleo—is it pos 
sible? cried the commandant, panting for breath, as he seized his long sword 
with both hands and clenched it with fury. *° Whatthen, I have been deceived 


” 


rozred the commandant, as he sprung fromm 


| cajoled, laughed at!” Then, after a pause—the veins of his forehead distend 


ing so as almost to burst—he continued, with a suppressed voice, ** Most nobl: 
sir, | thank you; but now is my turn. What, ho! there! Corporal—men, her 
instantly—quick !” 

Philip and Krantz felt convinced that all denial was useless. Phtlip folded 
his arms and made no reply. Krantz merely observed, * A little reflection wil! 


Krantz, who considered that they were less likely to be detained if they | want of society or the desire of obtaining the gold, probably both, the command- | prove to you, sir, that this indignation is not warranted,” 


concealed their rank on board, gave Philip a slight touch with his finger as he 
replied, i 

** We are inferior officers ; I was third mate, and this man was pilot.” 

* And your captam—where is he ?”’ 

«¢ T—I cannot say, whether he is alive or dead.” 

“Had you no woman on board !” 

‘Yes! the captain had his wife.” 

‘* What has become of her?” 

“‘She is supposed to have perished ona portion of the raft which broke 
adrift.” 

“Ha!” replied the comandant, who remained silent for some time. 

Philip looked at Krantz, as much as to say, “* Why all this subterfuge ?”’ 
but Krantz gave him a sign to leave him to speak 

«You say you don’t know whether your captain is alive or dead?” 

“1d.” 

** Now, suppose I was to give you your liberty, would you have any objection 
to sign a paper, stating his death, and swearing to the truth of it?” 

Philip stared at the commandant and then at Krantz. 

“Isee no objection, exactly; except that if it were sent to Holland we 
might get into trouble. May I ask signor commandant why you wish for such 
a paper?” 

“No!” roared the little man in a voice like thunder ; “TI will give no reason, 
but that I wish it, that is enough; take your choice, the dungeon or liberty 
and a passage by the first vesse! which calls.” 

**T don’t doubt—in fact I am sure he must be dead by this time,” replied 
Krantz, drawing out the words in a musing manner. ‘‘ Commandant, will you 
give us till to-morrow morning to make our calculations 1” 

**Yes! you may go.” 

“But not to the dungeon, commandant,” replied Krantz; ‘we are not 
prisoners, certainly ; and if you wish us to do you a favour, surely you will not 
ill-treat us ?”’ 

‘By your own acknowledgment you have taken up arms against the most 
Christian king ; however, you may remain at liberty for the night—to-morrow 
morning wili decide whether or no you are prisoners.”” 

Philip and Krantz thanked the little commandant for his kindness, and then 
hastened away to the ramparts, It was now dark, and the moon had not yet 
made her appearance, ‘They sat there, on the parapet, enjoying the breeze and 
feeling the delight of libe rty, even after their short incarceration ; but, near 
to them, soldiers were either standing or lying and they spoke but in whispers 

** What could he mean by requiring us to give a certificate of the captain's 
death ; and why did you answer as you did!” 

“ Philip Vanderdecken, that I have often thought of the fate of your beauti- 
ful wife, you may imagine; and when I heard she was brought here, I then 
trempled for her. What must she appear, lovely as she is, when placed in 
comparison with the women of this country! And that little commandant—is 
he not the very person who would be taken with her charms ! I denied our 
condition, because I thought he would be more likely to allow us our liberty as 
humble individuals, than as captain and first mate ; ‘particularly as he suspects 
that we led on the Tenate people to the attack; and when he asked fora cer- 
tificate of your death, I immediately imagined that he wanted it, in order to 
induce Amine to marry him. But where is she is the question? If we could 
only find out that soldier, we might gain some information.” 

‘*Depend upon it, she is here,” replied Philip, clenching his hands. 

‘‘T am inclined to think so,” said Kraniz ; “that she is alive, I feel assured.” 

The conversation was continued until the moon rose, and threw her beams 
over the tumbling waters. Philip and Krantz turned their faces towards the 
sea, and leant over the battlements in silence. After some time, their reveries 
were disturbed bp a person coming up to them with a ‘* Buenos noctes, signor.” 

Krantz immediately recognized the Portuguese soldier, whose conversation 

with them had been interrupted. 

“Good night, my friend! we thank Heaven that you have no longer to turn 
the key upon us.” P 

“Yes, I’m surprised !’’ replied the soldier in a low tone, “ Our command- 
ant is fond of exercising his power: he rules here without appeal, I can tell 

you, 

‘“‘He is far away,” replied Krantz; “it isa lovely spot to live in! How 
long have vou been in this country ?” 
** Now, thirteen years, signor, and I’m tired of it. I havea wife and children 
in Oporto—that is, I had—but whether they are alive or not, who can tell ?” 
Do you not expect to return and see them ?” 
° “ Return—signor! no Portuguese soldier like me, ever 1 
enlisted for five years, and we lay our bones here.”’ 
«That is hard indeed.” 


turns We are 


“Hard, signor,” replied the soldier in alow whisper, “It is cruel and 
treacherous [ have often thought of putting the muzzle of my arquebuse to 


my head ; but while there's life, there’s hope.’ 


ant offered that they should join his table and pay their proportion of the ex- | 


penses ; a proposal which was gledly acceded to. The terms were arzanged, 
and Krantz insisted upon putting down the first week's payment in advance. 
From that moment the commandant was the best of friends with them, and did 
nothing but caress them whom he had so politely shoved into a dungeon below 
water. It was on the evening of the third day, as they were smoking their Ma- 
nilla cheroots, that Krantz, perceiving the commandant in a peculiar good hu- 
mour, ventured to ask him why he was so anxious for 4 certificate of the captain’s 
death ; and in reply was informed, much to the astonishment of Philp, that 
Amine had agreed to marry him upon his producing such a document. 
‘‘ Tmpossible,’’ cried Philip, starting from his seat. 


his mustachios with his fiogers, with a surprised and angry air. 

“ T should have said impossible too,” interrupted Krantz, who perceived the 
consequences of Philip’s indiscretion, ‘** for had you seen, commandant, how that 
woman doated upon her husband, how she fondled him, you would with us have 


but women are women, and soldiers have a great advantage over other people; 
perhaps she has some excuse; commandant—Here's your hiealth, and success to 
you. 

‘Jt is exactly what I would have said,” added Philip, acting upon Krantz’s 
plan: ‘* but she has a great excuse, commandant, when I recollect her husband, 
ard have you in my presence.”’ 

Soothed with the flattery, the commandant replied, ‘‘ Why, yes, they say 
military men are very successful with the fair sex— | presume it is because they 
look up to us for protection, and where can they be better assured of it, than 
with a man who wears a sword at his thigh.—Come, signors, we will drink her 
health. Here's to the beautiful Amine Vanderdecken.” 

“* To the beautiful Amine Vanderdecken,”’ cried Krantz, tossing off his wine. 

“To the beautiful Amine Vanderdecken,” followed Philip. ‘ But, com- 
mandant, are you not afraid to trust her at Goa, where there are so many entice- 
meots for a woman, so many allurements held out for her sex?” 

«« No, not in the least—I am convinced tliat she loves me—nay, between our- 
selves, that she doats upon me.” 

* Liar!” exclaimed Philip. 

‘** How, signor? 1s that addressed to me!” cried the commandant, seizing his 
sword which lay on the table. 

““ No, no,” replied Philip, recovering himself; “it was addressed to her; ] 
have heard her swear to her husband, that she would exist for no other but 
him.” 

“Ha! ha! Is that ali?” replied the commandant, “ my friend, you do not 
know women.” 

‘** No, nor is he very partial to them either,” replied Krantz, who then leant 
over to the commandant and whispered, * He is always so when you talk of 
women. He was cruclly jilted once, and hates the whole sex.” 

“Then we must be merciful to hin,” replied the little officer ; “ suppose we 
change the subject.” 

When they repaired to their own room, Krantz pointed out to Philip the né- 
eessity for his commanding his feelings. as otherwise they would aga n be im- 
| mured in the dungeon. Philip acknowledged his rashness, but pointed out to 

Krantz, that the circumstance of Amine having promised to marry the comman- 
dant, if he procured certain intelligence of his death, wes the cause of his irri- 
tation. “ Can it be so? Is it possible that she can have been s> false?” exclaim- 
ed Philip; “* yet his anxiety to procure that document seems to warrant the 
truth of his asseriion.” 

. mh. a Philip, that in all probability it is true,” replied Krantz, carelessly : 

11s you may be assured, that she has been placed in a situation of great 
peril, and has only done so to save herself for your sake. When you meet, de- 
pend upon it she will fully prove to you that necessity had compelled her to de- 
ceive him in that way, and that if she had not done so, she would, by this tine 
have fallen a prey to his violence.” i 

“Tt may be so,” replied Philip gravely. 

“ it is so, oo life upon it. Do not fora moment harbor a thought so 
injurious to one who lives but in your love. Suspect that fond an veined 
creature! I blush for you, Philip Vanderdecken.”’ Pr ee eae ae 

“You are right, and I beg her pardon for allowing such feelings or thoughts 
to have for one moment overpowered me,” responded Philip ; * but it is a h ard 
case for a husband, who loves as I do, to hear his wife's ae bandied ab 
and her cheracter assailed by a contemptible wretch like this comm undant ” 

“Tt is, I grant ; but still I preier even that to a dungeon,” replied Kren 


/ ' 
and so, good night 
t 





ty» 


For three weeks they remained is the fort, every 


« Impossible, signor, and why impossible ?”’ replied the commandant curling | 


said, it was impossible that she could have transferred her affections so soon; | 


“Not warranted!” rejoined the commandant with a sneer ; you have de- 
ceived me; but you are caught in your own trap. I have the paper signed 
| which I shall not fail to make use of. You are dead, you know, captain; | 

have your hand to it, and your wife will be glad to believe it.” 

“She has deceived you, commandant, to get out of your power, nothing 
| more,’’ said Vandecken. ‘She would spurn a contemptible withered wretc: 

like yourself, were she as free as the wind.” 

‘*Go on, go on; it will be my turn soon. Corporal, throw these two me: 
| into the dungeon: a sentry at the door till further orders. Away with them 
| Most noble sir, perhaps your influential friends in Holland and Spain will enable 
| you to get vut again.” 

Philip and Krantz were led away by the soldiers, who were very much svur- 
prised at this change of treatment. Schniften fellowed therm; and as they 
walked across the rampart to the stairs which led to their prison, Krantz, in his 
fury, burst from the soldiers, and bestowed a kick upon Schriften which sent 
him several feet fo:ward on his face 

“That was a good ovue—he! he!’ cried Schrifien, smiling and looking at 
Krantz as he regained his legs. bj ; 

There was an eye, however, which met theirs with an intelligent glance, as 
they descended the stairs to the dungeon. It was that of the soldier Pedro.— 
It told them there was one friend upon whom they could rely, and who would 
| Spare no endeavour to assist them in their new difficulty. It was a consolatio: 
| to them both; a ray of hope which cheered them as they once more descended 
the narrow steps, and heard the heavy key turned which again secured them 
in their dungeon ; 3 

(To be continued.) 
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FATE OF LAURA ZICCIOLA. 
THE IMPROVISATRICE OF FLORENCE. 
“* Tam daughter of that land, 
Where the poet’s fire and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine. I am of Florence.” 
| . L. E. L. 

Laura Zicciowa, the daughter of a celebrated physician, at the age of eight 
een, was one of the most attractive personages in Florence. However Italy 
may have degenerated, none can deny her the merit of fully appreciating genius 
and talent. In the present case, Laura’s fame as an improvisatrice and puetess 

ensured her that notice and acceptance which she was unentitled to claim on 
the ground of personal beauty, wealih, or birth. Whilst she was delighting the 
Florentine Princes in their Palladian halls—whilet crowded audiences listened 
to her lays of love or chivalry—-little did the adiniring throng susvect that the 
impassioned poetess was then suffering the pangs of un , ’ 
it was! J.aura was susceptible to the charms of | 
entirely destitute of that goodly sift hereelf. 





requited love! But so 
versonal beauty, thougb 
Signor Stephano was the youth 
upon whom our heroine had mosi unfortunately fixed ber affections, and in aii 
respects the Signor just:fied the taste of his youthful worshipper. ‘The Signor 
was a cadet of one of those noble houses who claim descent from the contem- 
porariés of the Cwsars; his person was of the most graceful form, his hea! 
worthy of the Apollo, his mind nebly stored with the learning of the ancients. 
ar d with all modern accomplishments. Signor Stc p2ano bad been one of the 
first to discover and foster the genius of the youthful votary of the muses. He 
had repeatedly protected her trom insult, and had at all times treated her with a 
kindness that went to the heart of the too susceptible girl. She became pas 
sionately attached ; but, alas! Signor Stephano observed nothing of this pag? 
he did casuaily notice that Laura’s eye brightened when he entered her ort - 
sence, or a sigh escaped her when he departed, he ascribed it to another nth el 
than its true one; he thought it merely the natural gratitude of a sensitive he 
towards a liberal benefactor and a powerful protector, 

Laura loved, but not without hope; the Signor was unmarried 
Known that he was attached to any lady, neither was the ' 
lantry, i the ordinary acceptation of the term, so that 
Signor’s habitual kindness might at last ripen into a 
had gone en thus for many years, and the gir] had rip 
neither her feelings nor his had changed; 
blighted! Stephano had been appointed an attache to a mission to the court of 
Madrid. Whilst there he had become enamoured of a dark-eyed Castili 2, 
Donna I ibel de Murcia; her he had wedded, and Laur “eo 
into despair. No longer had music 


ait 


, nor was it 
Signor a man of ga! 
the poetess hoped that the 
deeper feeling. Matters 
ened into womanhood, but 
still she hoped—but the hope was 


a Zicciola was thrown 
or poetry charms for her—she graduall; 
sunk into despondency ; her former haunts and habits were neglected, and she 
sat moodily brooding over her hopeless passion. Her father, Dov tor Zicciole 





cay becoming more intimate 
th Krantz, when Philip was 
‘af I 

iove for Amine, and entering ir 
to a minute detail of all that had passed. Krantz “ 


with the commandant, who often communicated w 
hot present, turning the conversation upon his 





peres ivdd that he was right 
j in his opinion, and that Amine had only been cajoling the commandant, that 


} 
she 


lied about two years after this event, and Laura found herself her own mistrese 
’ 


in the possession of a smal! independency arising from her father’s savings and 
the result of her own exertions. 


We are not sufficiently read in the intricacies of the 


Cc human heart to know 
vhat it was that induced Laura shortly after to settle her 


affairs in Florence and 
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depart for Madrid ; this, however, she did, and she settled herself in a small 
house, with a respectable elderly female as her companion. She gradually re- 
sumed her habits of improvisation, and her fame quickly flew through Madrid. 
Signor Stephano, among others, heard of the fame of his countrywoman and 
protegee ; he mentioned the circumstance to the Donna, and it was agreed be- 
tween them that the talented Florentine should be invited to their house, not as 
a public performer, but as a friend and countrywoman. Poor Laura’s heart beat 
high as she entered the mansion of him her soul held most dear, and when he 
greeted her in his usual kind manner her feelings overpowered her, and she burst 
into tears. Both Donna Isabel and the Signor were somewhat astonished at this 
display of sensibility, and, for the first time, a suspicion of the truth glanced 
through the mind of her former patron. After this time the Signor cautiously 
avoided taking the least netice of the poetess; she perceived it, and at once 
knew that her secret had been discovered. Ashamed and mortified, she gave 
up all society, and now she found that the object of her tenderness did not in 
the slightest degree respond to her feelings. Hope altogether fled, and asa 
love can hardly exist without hope, the violence of her attachment somewhat 
abated. 

Signor Stephano had returned to Florence with his bride, and now Laura no 
longer had reason to avoid society; her old habits returned, except that her ex- 
ertions to please were gratuitous, and she was a welcome guest at the houses of 
the highest nobility. Some years after this, Don Pedro de Lara, a general in 
the Spanish service, and Governer of Mexico, had obtained leave of absence 
from the colony, and had returned to Madrid for the purpose of arranging bis 
affairs in the mother country, and ultimately, settling altogether in the New 
World. The Don had been repeatedly thrown into the society of the amprovr- 
satrice, and the more he saw of ber, the more he considered her as eminently 
suited to make him bappy. He thought that the genius and talents of Laura 
would, in the colony, shine out with a resplendence which would make him the 
most envied of Gevernors ; he offered his hand, and her youthfal passion being 
extinguished, she accepted it, if not with the expectation of enjoying exquisite 
felicity from the union, at least with the hope ot moderate happiness. 

Don Pedro and his bride departed for Mexico, and, after a prosperous voyage, 
the thunder of the cannon announced the return of the Governer; but before 
they landed the Don found courage to mention a circumstance which should 
have been stated earlier. Don Pedro, during his previous residence in Mexico, 
had formed a connexion with a female of half-blood, her father being a Spaniard, 
her mother an Indian; this woman was residing in the palace with her family. 
The fact of the Don having a mistress, did not at all effect Laura; she con- 
sidered it all in the course of things ; so she good-humouredly asked the Gover- 
nor his intentions with regard to his family. ‘The Don replied that he would 
take care that Laura should not be incommoded by the female, and that he 
would remove her to a separate establishment as soon as possible, and at the 
same time promised that no renewal of that intimacy should take place. 

For some weeks after the arrival of the Governor and his lady, they lived 
very happily ; he was a man of sense and could well appreciate the genius of his 
wife. Up to this time he had not found courage to intimate to bis mist’ess that 
she must remove, and that all intimacy had ceased. At last the blow feil upon 
her like a thunderbolt ; she was a half educated, passionate creature—a slave to 
every impulse—she threw herself at Laura's feet, deprecated the separation, 
promised to avoid all offence to Donna Laura ; only let her rest under the same 
roof as her beloved—only let ber children enjoy their father’s notice and protec- 
tion. Don Pedro, in an unguarded moment, consented ; but, as an honourable 
man, avoided all communication with his former mistress. This enraged her ; 
she found, contrary to her expectations, that Laura’s European wife had obtained 
an influence over him, which she never possessed. All the bad passions of her 





soul were awakened; she meditated revenge; and, with the cunning of her 

nation, she found means to accomplish it. Don Pedro was absevt in the inte- | 
rior on business. ‘The woman found access to the apartments of Laura, and in- | 
fused poison into some food which had been prepared for her ; when she sup- | 
posed that the poison had partly performed its work, she rushed into the room, 

and there found her in the agonies of death. With a demoniac laugh of triumph, | 
she boas'ed of what she had done, and was immediately seized by the servants 
and removed to prison. Laura died a victim to jealousy and revenge. Lara 

returned to his palace and found that his accomplished wife had been murdered. 

Stern was his revenge—his former mistress was condemned to be burned at the 
stake! Don Pedro instantly quitted the country, he returned to Madrid, and 

retired to a monastery. — Court Juurnal. 

——— 
A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 
By Mrs. Crawford. 

In the autumn of the year 17—, a young English officer, Captain Montagu, 
whose regiment was at that period quartered in Ireland, was rambling over a 
wild and unfrequented part of that interesting country. With his dogs and 
we had thoughtlessly pursued his way in quest of game, until the wight 
shadows began to gather over the landscape, and the evening star shone above 
his head, in the only blue spot which the clouds of an approadhing storm had | 
not enveloped with their shadowy mantle. So far as his eye could penetrate 
the increasing gloom, the surrounding scene wore the aspect of desolation; 
and the cold night-winds swept mournfully from those storied hills, where the 
shosts of Ossian’s heroes sing of ** the hundred bards in the hall of shells.’’ The 
mind of young Montagu was neither tinctured with the feelings of superstition, 
nor filled with the vagaries of romance. Englisimen are rarely the slaves of 
the first, and (unless when in love) not commonly much alive to the latter 
A native of Germany, in the situation of our hero, would have composted a tale 
of passion and diablerie, and a son of Spain a serenade tv bis lady-lov e; but 
Montagu only made use of the light of mind to dispel the gloom of nature. He 
was, moreover, a philosopher, and much addicted, even at that early age, to 
those studies that furnish a man with rational reasons for things mysterious 
only to common and uninformed minds. However, the actual approach of 
night, and the threatened approach ofa storm, in a strange place and country, 
conjured up no very agreeable train of thought ; and, despite his philosophy and 
courage, he heartily wished himself and his weary dogs by his own warm and 
cheerful fireside. It was too late to think of retracing his way, had he even 
been able to do so in safety; but, without a guide to direct his steps from the 
treacherous bogs he remembered to have passed, it was not to be thought of. 
After wandering for some time at hazard, he at length found a rugged but firm 
footing, which, from the deep ruts that he occasionally stumbled upon, or rather 
into, he knew must be a road to some village or human habitation ; and upon 
this he determined, if possible, to keep, until he should find some place o1 
rest or shelter for the night. 

The storm that had so long threatened at length opened its floodgates upon 
the weary night-wanderer, and the wind, rising almost to a hurricane, blew the 
rain and sleet so violently in his face, that 11 was with extreme difficulty he 
could now proceed at all. He, however, was young and light hearted, and stil! | 
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contrived, under these unpleasant and annoying circumstances, to keep his 
courage up; although philosophy, which is “a good steed in the ame, but a 
sad jade on the road,” did not attempt even so much as to whisper that ‘* pain 
is not pain.” At last, the storm and the road, as if they had agreed between 
themselves, both took a turn, and each a favourable one, for our bemghte d tra- 
veller. ‘The sky cleared its angry brow, and shone like the blue eve of beauty 
with the light of love. Stars began to glow atid twinkle in the moist alt; and 
the moon, which Montagu could almost have worshipped as a Persian does the 
sun, now showed her friendly lamp high above the horizon. An extensive pros- 
pect of hill and valley lay stretched before him, with woods, or what appeared to | 
be woods, lost in the shadowy distance. Stull no human habitation or sound of 
human life, gave hope to the weary pilgrim, who began to think, with another 
“ soldier biidegroom” of poetical renown, 
~ # The heath this night m 

and though Mcntagu had, ev that early period of his m ~ career, pos 
times slept under the blue canopy of the sky, upon the hard bee ac ha sie 
vided, and the rude pillow necessity had contrive d for him, he had ne ve c wry 
his military cloak round him in a mot illed and exhausted state, than he ve 
closely buttoned up the slight shooting-jacket that so badly guarded him from 
the cold night-breeze. Ashe kept on his way, he made his eyes active in every 
direction, to detect, if possible, sume house or hut that might afford him shelter. 
1e barking of his dogs attracted hts attention, and he soon, to his gre ut 
d the sound of a horse's feet advancing towards him at a brisk 
who immediately drew up, and 
agreeably surprised on receiving 


ist be my bed :” 


al 


cl 


Suddenly t 
joy, distinguishe 
pace. He hailed the rider as he approached, 
Montagu, addressing him in English, was most igre at —, 
an answer in the same tongue All his difficulties now vanished, and he re- 
ans he sat g oe Sow vine 
quested the stranger to direct him to some place where he could obt 
a bed for the night b “ 
The man sate silent for some moments, as if in a revery, and Montacu ow 
yitt g curiosity vas a handsome John 
looked up in his face with an inquiring curiosity me h lan ¢ © Joh 
Bull countenance, sleek and rosy with good health and goo living ; yut there 
was a something in the expression Montagu’s heart did not readily warm to— 
a look of extreme cunning, clearly distinguishable in the full \oonlight, and a 
ur } ~ 
fi : seeme t te one who could do 
firm compression of the beg eemed so indica 
much and be 8 Montagu repeated his request . 
«© Why, sir, L knuws no house hereabouts, where you would be 


ain food and 


lips toget 





ner, 
scret 


at all likely to 


; cpteanas 
ceta bed, or fodder either, that’s fit for any thing but the pigs You should be 
Lot S 9 . ad . a -] 
velcome to go home with me, for that matter; but | 
‘“ What, my good Ir nd asked the young sportsman, eageriy 
«“ Why. vou see, I live at my lord’s castle—that 1s, | and my wile are put in 
is pits ge i h str . rom my ed never to tak . 
to keep ita red, and so on, but with strict orders from my lord nev lake | | 
no strangers whatever.” Pe | 
“ That is singular,” said Montagy, “ and very unlike the far-famed ality \ 
of Ireland ” 


‘« Why yes, so itbe, but my lord’s a strange man in his ways, though as good 
a master, as to pay, as any man living, and I should be sorry to give him of- 
fence. However, I think there can be no great harm in letting you shelter for 
the night ; you could go away in the morning, before old Mick the gardner's up, 
as servants love to tell tales of one another, and ‘twould be as much as my place 
is worth if my lord found that I had disobeyed his orders.” 

Montagu assured the man that, like all other sportsmen, he was an early riser, 
and would observe his injunctions; and, with the renewed vigour which hope 
gives to the weary, he now set off, with his guide, towards the castle of his 
inhospitable lord, which he understood lay at the distance of about two miles. 
The man did not seem much disposed to cultivate an intimacy with his guest 
elect ; and the pair went on silently till, having arrived at the entrance toa 
wood, Montagu could discern amongst the trees, now nearly stript of their 
foliage, the high battlements and antique windows of a castellated building, 
glittering in the moonbeams. His guide now dismounted, and, leading his 
horse up a narrow pathway, that branched off to the left of the wood, they came 
full in front of the once-proud dwelling of the baronial power, where ‘ chiefs 
and ladies bright’ once held their pleasant revels, in those halls now only 
trodden by the feet of some solitary domestic, as she goes fearfully at nightfall, 
and, startling at the echo of her own footsteps, to close up the gothic case- 
ments. 

At anyother time ouryoung so'dier would have lingered long, and curiously, 
to survey an object of such interest to the reflective mind; but hunger and fa- 
tigue were now far more imperative in their demands than any other feeling, and 
craved as speedy an entrance through the antique portals, as the prelimimaries 
of bolts and locks wou!d allow. At last all gave way to the tovch of the unseen 
hand that came prompt at the bidding of Redmond, (so the man was called.) 
and the door was opened cautiously by an aged female of most uninviting as- 
pect, and whose strange costume added not a little to her witch-like appear. 
ance. Her brow was puckered up in wrinkles, her nose sharp aud prominent, 
while the two little molish-looking eyes, peeping out under the shaggy brows 
and white straggling locks that resembled the plant called ‘the old man’s 
beard,’ were partly hidden by the blue cloth hood of her cloak, held closely with 
one hand at the chin, while the fingers of the other grasped a dirty bit of candle 
in true Irish fashion. Ushered in by his lady-in-waiting, Montague entered a 
long narrow passage, aud finally a large hall, where a cheerful fire blazed within 
the wide grate, and with the addition of one solitary candle, helped to lighten 
one half of the spacious apartment, while the other, remaining in dim obscu- 
rity, left the imagination to fill it with those guests most congenial to its cha- 
racter of gloom. ‘I'he family of Redmond consisted of his wife, two daughters, 
and his wife's grandmother, the self-nained aged sybil who had opened the door 
to them. 

** Kathleen,” said Redmond to his wife, a pretty young woman, (too young 
evidently to be the mother of the eldest girl, a lovely fair-haired creature, who 
stood bashfully eying the handsome Englishman,) ‘* Kathleen, what have you 
got to give us to cat! this here young gentleman must have good need of 
something. He’s been out all day, wet and shine, and had nothing since mid- 
day ; so let's have the best—and be quick, my lass.” 

The supper-board was soon spread with a plentiful supply of smoking pota- 
toes, whiter than the cloth they were placed upon ; while a piece of cold builed 
beef and some pickled herrings completed the repast. Montagu did not fail to 
do justice to the * pratees,”’ with which Kathleen, with genuine Irish hospitality, 
kept filling his plate, and the beef that Redmond strongly recommended, both 
by speech and example. After supper, Redmond placed a bottle of whiskey 
on the board, at the same time assuring his guest that it was as prime as ever 
passed the lips of mortal man. It needed not this verbal evlogy; for had it 
been much less excellent than it really was, Montagu had never been less in a 
mood to be critical upon what was set before hii, either to eat or drink. 


While he sate enjoying the whiskey and the fire, he made some general in- | 


quiries respecting the castle, and its noble owner, Lord Belvidere. Redmond, 
did not appear, as his guest thought, to be particuiarly communicative, but 
rather chose to wander back to the history of past times. He enlarged upon 
the valour and other admirable qualities of some o: the early ancestors of his 
master; and in answer to Montayu’s inquiry respecting a very melancholy- 
looking personage, whose portrait was suspended over the mantel of the apart- 
ment in which they sate, informed him that he lived **many years agone,” and 
that he believed his lady ran aw ay with a priest 

‘Good cause, indeed, to make him look so melancholy,” exclaimed 
Montagu. : 

**Q the powers!” said Kathleen, lifting up her hands; ‘how can you say 
so, Hugh, dear, of a holy father!—-sure and granny must be after knowing 
best, won't she !”’—and she turned to the old sybil 

**Och! and ye say right, jewel ! When did ever a precious darling of a 
priest bring shame upon the blessed mother of God, and all the holy saints? 
Sorrow take them as says evil of any jewel of a holy confessor! ‘There never 
was the like of such, since holy samt Patrick first set the print of his ble 
foot in ould Ireland.” 

** Well, granny,” said Redmond, ‘I can’t be sworn that she ran away with a 
priest; or, if she did, it might be a priest of the law church.” 

** Ay, ay, like enough,” retorted the oid woman; ** they’re not ower particu- 
lor, anyhow. But they say, jewel,” turning to Montagu, “that her ghost has 
been seen about the castle at nights, poor crater !—Och! ay !”’ 

**T don’t pay no attention, not I,’’ said Redmond, “to such old women’s 
tales; but there’s one room you sec, sir, as they pretends is haunted, and 
Kathleen and the girls frightens themselves at nights, when the old furniture 
cracks, or the wind shakes and rattles the doors and windows of the long gal- 
leries.”’ 

**Och! an’ for sure, its dismal enough at nights, Hugh,”’ said his wife, *‘ es- 
pecially the long winter time.” 

** But come, Kathleen,” said Redmond, observing his guest grow drowsy, 


8scd 


from the combined influence of excessive fatigue and the genial warmth of the | 


blazing fire, in spite of this well authenticated ghost story; ‘‘ you had better 
be stirring, to get the gentleman’s bed ready.” 

* And pray,” said Montagu, rousing himself at the not unwelcome sound, 
“let it be in the haunted chamber.” 

*O! I'm blest if I'd enter it for all the world,” exclaimed Kathleen, “ an’ 
it’s all dropping to pieces, the ould dismal tapestry, and the velvet curtains, and 
the chairs, as no living body could sit down on, any how.” 

“Och! an’ ye'll be like to take the aguy, jewel, or it mit be the rheumatics, 
with sleeping in the damp place,” added the old woman. 


“* Well,”’ interrupted Redmond, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ get the gentleman's 


‘ ‘ | 
bed made up in the green chamber ; it’s been the last slept in, and it’s warm- 


est, be ing to the south ;” and at the same time he exchanged some significant 
glances with his wife, which awakened for the first time an undefined suspicion 
in the mind of Montagn, of he knew not what 

Kathleen now left the hali to prepare his bed; and Redmond immediately 
afterwards absented himself likewise, for the purpose, as he said, of looking to 
After the lapse of half an hour, Kathleen informed her guest that 
the bed was ready, and the aged sybil, taking up a candle, led the way. Mon- 
tagu followed her along divers winding galleries, and up several flights of stairs, 
till they came toa suite of large and lofty chambers, whose furniture and deco- 
rations, though imperfectly seen by the dim candle his conductress carried, gave 
him some idea of the splendour and state in which the former occupiers of the 
castle had lived. There is something solemn and affecting in the appearance 
of an old deserted mansion, in the stl 
teeming with human life and gay with the hum of happy human voices 
still ser 
and blooming childhood—youth, with all 


his horse. 


t 
hf 


{ those noiseless chambers, once 
Fancy 
{ the cheerful hearth—silver age 
ray expectancies, and manhood, 


ness ¢ 


s the joyous home-circle gathe red ro 


with its riper experience, but still breathing hopes What merry festivals, 
| what joyous weddings, and sorrowful funerals, pass before the “ mind's eye,” 
while the outward vision takes a survey of things interesting tho igh inanimate, 
eloquent thoagh silent! Every chair has a tongue, every table a tale. What 


hap»y beings have sate on the one, and revelled at the other! And now all 
their joys and their revels are over, and all that remains of beauty, youth, and 
greatic ss, is to be found in the hollow sku ind the scattered bones that lie 
under the carved and lettered stones in the old chapel. 

The old woman having reached the ‘“‘yreen chamber,” in whose spacious 


and dimly lighted area the high-canopied bedstead appeared a very minute ob- 
ject, she put down the candle, and wishing Montagu a good night, left him to 
his repose. With the curiosity natural to 4 stranger in such circumstances, he 
took a cursory survey of the apartment, wiuch was reé ndered shorter than it 
would otherwise have been, both by his ex 
which the flickering of his light gave him, that 
He observed that the chamber, though vort 


it was fast expiring in the socket 


it in alr of neglect and desolation, 


had been, some forty years before, both sumpt iously and tastefully fitted up 
He finally, by way ol precaution, examine | the several doors, of which there 

were three, one opening into each of the adjoining rooms of the suite, and one | 
Into the lery, whi 1 gave a separate eut >to the whole. Haviny secured 
the bolts, w i moved with so ne hifficult ne Oper i the shutters of one of 
the windows to admit the moonlight, and t threw himself on the bed with- 

out undres and was ina few minutes asieep | 
After so considerable period, Mont woke suddenly from a im, in 
which th ans yns Of the past day, imbDlings on the mour his ad- 
ventures at the castle, were strangely mis together, and he yoke with a 
strong impress ipon his mind that his imbers had been broken by a noise, 
is of some one trying the handle of his amber door He sate up on the bed 
and listened The id was nich ; and Montagu, thinking this no t 

have occasioned the noise which had disturbed his rest, lay down again 
oo 


reme fatigue, and by the notice 


| heard 


| mass twenty for one 
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+ At this moment the castle clock struck two. The heavy bell had scarcely 
ceased sounding, when he distinctly heard a noise in the gallery adjoin- 
ing his apartment. He could not, he thought, be deceived ; and, determin- 
ing to satisfy bimself at once, he sprang out of bed, and rushed to the door, on 
opening which he perceived a female figure in a loose white dress suddenly dis- 
appear at the extremity of the corridor. He hurried to the spot, but the vision 
| was gone. He stood for a minute and listened attentively, but no sound met 
| his ear, except the moaning of the night-wind through the deserted chambers. 
| Montagu’s mind was naturally a strong one, and untainted with the slightest 
shade of childish superstition, but he had never felt more perplexed in the course 
of his life. He was at a loss whether to doubt the evidence of his own eyes, 
(though the strong moonlight rendered this a little difficult,) or to abate some- 
| what of his former incredulity. After a few moments’ pause, he determined to 
| pursue the figure, and endeavour, if possible, to set his doubts at rest. He reach- 
ed the stairs by which the old woman had conducted him to his chamber ; but, 
having no light with bim, and this part of the castle being in strong shade, he 
felt completely at a loss which way to go. Whilst he stood hesitating and listen 
| ing for any sound of receding footsteps, he fancied he heard a noise at a con- 
siderable distance below, an immediately began to descend the stairs. When 
he had cautiously proceeded down two or three flights, he suddenly reached 
what appeared a spacious landing-place, and found himself opposite to a large 
gothic window, which admitted freely the light of the still unclouded moon. 
Through this he perceived he was now on a level with the ground, and, going up 
to the window, he stood for several minutes gazing on the beautiful scene before 
him, which slept peaceably in the moonbeams. While he was thus employed, 
forgetting for a moment the immediate object of his search, he again heard a 
noise, but now much nearer, and still apparently ascending, as if from some place 
yet lower than that where he stood. This surprised him exceedingly, as from 
the view which he had outside, he was now satisfied that the sound must come 
from some vault or cavern under ground. Proceeding forward, he found at the 
extremity of the hall a door partially open, and on the other side of it a flight of 
narrow winding stairs, which led, by a rather steep descent, to the subterranean 
parts of the castle. He went down a few steps, slowly and with extreme cau- 
tion, as he was now involved in total darkness ; when suddenly the harsh sounds 
of men’s voices, and as of more than of one, two, or three, came distinctly on his 
ear. To the surprise which he had just before felt, was now added, for the first 
time, a feeling of alarm and danger. He had elearly understood from Redmond 
that there were no inmates whatever of the castle except himself and his family, 
consisting merely of the females whom Montagu had seen; and even were it 
otherwise, he would have considered it somewhat more than extraordinary, that 
a number of men should be assembled in so suspicious a place at so unseasonable 
an hour. After some little hesitation, however, he suffered curiosity to predo- 
minate over every other feeling, and very softly and slowly he continued his 
deacent. 

At length Montagu reached the bottom of the flight, and from the loudness of 
the men’s voices, he was satisfied that he was now divided from them merely by 
adoor. [By applying his eye to the key-hole Montagu discovered Redmond in 
deep carouse with a set of smugglers and others.] 

After a further libation, Redmond quitted his seat, and all rose simultaneously 
with him, upsetting whatever happened to come in their way ; and, in the midst 
of the noise and confusion, Montagu retreated hastily up the stairs, not knowing, 
of course, whether their egress would be ty the door at which he was standing, 
or by some other outlet to the exterior of the castle, and feeling that he might 
incur considerable danger if he were discovered. After reaching the hall, he 
stood for a moment to listen, and perceiving that the sounds were dying away in 
the distance, he re-ascended the more spacious flight which led directly to his 
own apartment. He immediately secured the dvor. and then sat down to rumi- 
nate un the strange occurrences of the last hour. He again reverted to the fe- 
male figure which had first led him on his exploratory ramble, but which had 
been completely driven from his thoughts for a time, by what he had subse- 
quently heard and witnessed in the vault below. The one was obviously quite 
unconnected with the other ; and whatever conclusions Montagu had drawn as 
to the scene in which Redmond had borne a part, it threw no light at all on the 
| Strange appearance which preceded it. On one point he quickly made up his 

mind that it would not be prudent, or even safe, for him to hint to Redmond any 
thing of the former; and, after some deliberation, he thought it the more ad- 
| visable course to abstain equally from making any remark or inquiry as to the 
latter. Atlength he threw himself upon the bed; and in the midst of his reve- 
| ries he again fell asleep. He awoke no more until Redmond knocked at the 
( door, and informed him that it was past six o’clock, and he was waiting to con- 
duct him on his way. Montagu being ready dressed, immediately joined his 
host, and having put his gun in readiness for immediate service, he accompa- 
nied him to the gate by which they had entered the night before. They then 
| proceeded together through the beautiful but wild and neglected grounds which 
lay round the castle, having reached the extremity of which, Redmond sudden- 
ly halted. He pointed out and explained to our traveller the face of the coun- 
try, which now lay partially unfolded before them in the grey dawn, and gave 
him full directions how to proceed on his way: and having received his thanks, 
as well as a more substantial acknowledgment for the services he had rendered 
him, he left Montague to pursue his journey. 

When the mists had gradually dispersed themselves, it was a lovely sunny 
morning, more like spring than November; and Montagu briskly retraced the 
way over which he had trodden slowly and painfully on the previous night, 
while his dogs, bounding before him, seemed equally to enjoy themselves On 
reaching a small cottage, about three miles from the castle, his appetite having 
become sharpened by the morning air, he stopped to obtain, if possible, some- 
thing for breakfast, and to make a little inquiry respecting the castle, about 
| which his curiosity had been a good deal excited by all that he had there heard 

and witnessed. He accosted a slatternly-looking woman, who was just coming 
out at the door, and who, with genuine [rish warmth of manner, invited him to 
enter, and partake of the best that the place afforded. He found her husband 
within, and five ragged children, who were just finishing their humble morning 
meal; and the good housewife now busied herself to replenish the board for 
the hungry traveller. This being with her not a very refined or complex labour, 
| Was soon accomplished. Some very coarse bread, some excellent butter-milk, 
| and a piece of almost impenetrable cheese, constituted the repast ; but a hearty 
welcome and a keen appetite gave a two-fold zest to the homely entertainment 

The man having gone out again to resume his daily labour, and Montagu hav- 

| ing finished his breakfast, now took the opportunity of putting some questions 
to his hostess, on the subject which had excited so much interest in his mind— 
the place where he had passed the night. 

“You are not far from Lord Belvidere’s here: the castle appears to be a very 
fine old building.” 

“Och, ay! you may say that, indeed ; it's very fine, and very ould, an’ that’s 
truth !” 

‘“* Tt seems now to be quite neglected. 
there for many years.” 

**Not he, indeed ! not for these twenty years, or thereabouts.” 

“ Have you ever been at the castle?” 

“Och, dear, an’ you may say that. I worked on an’ off there iver since I 
was no bigger than the ouldest of the children here, the saints preserve them?" 

“« Has Lord Belvidere taken a dislike to the castle? or what is the reason that 
he never comes to it ?”’ 

“Why, you see, dear, becase of my lady; he niver comes at all, at all, be- 
case she’s there, a darling jewel.” 

‘* How! Lady Belvidere tliere! what do you mean? I thought nv one lived 
in the castle except Redmond and his family. You don’t mean that Lady Bel- 
videre has been residing there alone during ail these twenty years that you say 
his lordship has absented himself from the castle.” 

*‘ Troth, but I do though, an’ more’s the pity! There the jewel has been all 
that time, by herself altogether, and no one wid her at all, at all.” 

tut, of course, it is her own choice?” 

“To bea prisoner, you'll mane ! Och, surely no—it’s all my lord's doing !” 

“And do you know what made Lord Belvidere shut up his lady in this ex- 
traordinary way?” 

“Och! I'm blest if I can tell the reason, any how. Some said she ran 
away with a fine gentleman, and the lord brought her back again. I mind me 
the last time as iver I was at the castle—it was the shortest day in all the year— 
that is, holy Saint Thomas's ; and Master Redmond, bad luck to him! was 
walking wid my lord in the front walk: and that very day all the servants wint 
away, and they tould me I need not to come any more at all.” 

** And you never saw Lady Belvidere afterwards ! 

“Oh, niver! I niver saw her no more, the beautiful darling! niver no 
more.” 

“se Sh 
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I suppose his lordship has not resided 


e was beautiful, then, was she 
“ Ye may say that, indeed 7—the darlingest beauty you ever clapt eyes upon. 
Och! an’ they said she cried like the rain, an’ spoke niver a word, no more than 
the dead.” 
«And was it thought there was any just cause for his lordship’s jealousy t” 
«: I'm blest if I can tell, jewel ; father d’Arcy is the man to tell you that. I’ve 
him spake of it myself, an’ he knows all about it, the darling man. He 
came to the parish you see, when father Murphy fell ill of the agay—that is, the 
mittimus fever, as it is called 
‘“* Where does father D'Arcy 


live?” 


“Och, jewel! an’ I don’t know that he lives anywhere, seeing he’s dead, any 
how; the blessed virgin and all the holy saints help his poor sowl out of pur 
a Ory Och, the blessed man! he was a jewel of a man, an’ made us all go to 


to ould father Murphy. Och! an’ it was a bit edifying to 
see him reading his holy book, an’ turning up his eyes to hiven all the time—~ 
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indeed was it! An’ he was a fine man, an’ an able man, an’ confessed illi- 
gantly, an’ stood six foot out of his shoes—that did he, a jewel !” 

Montagu, now finding the good woman (like a true catholic) had got upon a 
subject on which she was not likely soon to tire, took the opportunity, while she 
was pausing to take breath, to go to the window; and, making an observation on 
the fineness of the morning, he immediately afterwards took his leave. His 


thoughts were much occupied by his adventure at the castle, and the particulars | 


he had subsequently learned at the cottage. The mystery of the preceding 
night’s apparition was now at once developed. Montagu felt quite assured that 
the figure he had seen was no other than the unfortunate Lady Belvidere her- 
self, who, without the knowledge of Redmond, had been rambling in that part 
of the building. With all the ardour and romance of early youth, he determined 
to takc the first opportunity of revisiting the place, upon some plausible pretext 
which might disarm suspicion ; and then to seek an interview with the unhappy 
captive, and to endeavour, should she approve of the attempt, to accomplish 
her release, He also resolved to make known to Redmond afterwards, that he 
had witnesed the scene in the vaults of the castle, and to counsel him strongly 
to abandon such dangerous pursuits. As, however, be had partaken of the 
man’s hospitality, Montagu did not feel himself called to interfere further than 
with his urgent advice and remonstrance. He now hastened on his way home- 
ward, wholly absorbed in his own reflections, and he could not help inwardly 
congratulating himself, that he had not suffered is mind on the previous night 
to be swayed, for a single instant, by groundless superstition or idle fears. He 
resolved more firmly than ever not to surrender, under any circumstances, his 
reason and judgment to the mere impression of the moment, however plausible 
it might appear ; nor to account for any occurrence, liowever strange or mysteri- 
ous, upon supernatural grounds, while even a possibility remained that it might 
come within the ordinary course of events. He often said subsequently, that 
he found a strict adherence to this resolution of essential service io him, on 
many occasions in after life. 

Some weeks passed over before Montagu had an opportunity of attempting 
to put his chivalrous design into execution. In the mean time he learned, by 
incidental inquiries, that, as is usually the case, varivus opinions prevailed in 
the world as to the guilt or innocency of the Lady Belvidere: but this did not 
cause him to waver in the least inhis secret purpose. If innocent, ne consider- 
ed it to be a case of the most cruel injustice and oppression ; if the contrary, 
he thought (with the warm and kindly feelings peculiar to his age) that she had 
alraady sufficiently expiated her offence. He at length obtained a short leave 
of absence from his regiment, and set out upon his long- projected expedition.— 
He came within sight of the castle towards night-fall. As he drew nearer, he 
perceived that a hatchment had been erected over the principal entrance siace 
he was last there. His heart now misgave him; and he at once concluded that 
the being whose misfortunes had so strongly excited his sympathy was at length 
finally released from her long captivity, and gone to appear before the only un- 
erring Judge. He lamented that he had been too late to bring either relief or 
comfort to the closing hours of her trovbled life. He approached the outer gate 
with feelings of mingled regret and reverence, aed gently rang the bell ; but no 
one answered. He repeated the summons again and again ; but still there was 
noreply. At length the old gardener, hearing the sound at a distance, came 
up to him, and Montagu now learned the true state of the case. It was Lord 
Belvedere himself who was dead, about a fortnight previously ; and his unfortu- 
nate wife, on the very day before that of the young aoldier's arrival, had quitted 
the scene of her solitary sufferings, and was gone to pass the remainder of her 
days in retirement, with a near relative of her own. 

She had come out from those hateful walls like some tenant of the tomb, in 
the very same antique looking habiliments which had been in the height of 
fashion when she last entered them, twenty years before. The costume was 
indeed the same; but the person, how altered, and the mind how changed ! 
Who would now have known her to b the same “ darling beauty,” of whom 
the cottager’s wife had spoken so rapturously? In height of youth and loveli 
ness, she had then looked forward with a palpitating heart to the delusive gaie- 
ties and pleasures of the present life, then just opening upon her. Her long 
estrangement from them had been sanctified by the hand from which it came. 
In silence and in solitude she had communed with her own heart, and had learn- 
ed wisdom ; and with a far higher and better hope, she now looked foaward to 
the giorious realities of the life promised to those who have laid up their trea- 
sure ‘in the bright jewellery of the sainted heavensr” 

Montagu further learned, that Redmond and his family had quitted the cas- 
ile immediately after the funeral, and were gone to reside at a little distance ; 
and as he concluded that the subterranean exploits must necessarily now have 
an end, he thobght it useless to sce him, or give him any caution on the subject. 
He therefpre once more turned his back on the venerable pile, not without a 


feeling of disappointment, tnat he had been too late to make a tender even of 
his sympathy and services of Lady Belvedere, while they might yet have been 


available- 





Keiperial Parliantent, 
House of Lords, May 3. 
MESSAGE F ROM THE QUEEN—CANADA. 
Viscount Melbourne brought up the following message, which was read by 
the Lord Chancellor :— 





‘Her Majesty tninks proper to acquaint the House of Lords, that it appears 











ment, no doubt, possessed rights, but, as had been said on another occasion, 
they had also duties. 

Mr. O’CONNELL took this distinction betwecn Jamaica and the other legis- 
lative colonies, that the others had not abdicated their functions. Another trial 
was now asked for. Theie had been three trials already, and Jamaica had 
done nothing. He then read a variety of extracts from evidence detailing the 
cruelties committed in some of the prisons of Jamaica. 

Mr. GLADSTONE followed, and with his usual clearness and facility, went 
at length into most of the principal topics of the debate. Why, asked he, when 
it is obvious that the measure, even if it obtain a majority, can never gain a sup- 
| port strong enough to pass it into a law, is it thus pressed on, and the difference 
| of opinion in England thus exhibited to Jamaica’? He showed that the Assem- 
i bly bad not, as had been alleged, either stopped the supplies or demanded the 
| repeal of the prison law, and complained of the heat and hurry of the legislation 
j against Jamaica, as compared with the forbearance of the Government to 
| Conade after a stoppage of the supplies for four successive years. ‘There was 
much legislation requisite to put matters on a sound basis in Jamaica; but it 
| was the interest of the planters themselves to pass these necessary laws, for 
| there a state of things prevailed the reverse of that existing in England, since 
|in England the supply of labour exceeded the demand, while in Jamaica the 
|demand exceeded the supply. This gave the advantage to the labourers, 
'and made it an object with the masters to co them justice. The Assembly 

had actually offered the supplies; was the mother country prepared, in the 
teoth of the act forthe independence of the colonies, to refuse the grant, and 
take from Jamaica the right of imposing her own taxation ! : 

Sir S. LUSHINGTON spoke in a declamatory and somewhat bitter tone.— 

He put the question of the preamble (which, after all, is the real substance of 
the whole discussion) almost entirely aside, and argued for the bill upon the 
anti-slavery ground. He vindicated at length what no one denies—the trans- 
cendental power of Parliament over colonial legislation ; admonished the House 
that it was impossible to retreat with safety to the national honour; and pro- 
tested, that if Ministers should be overthrown by the result of that night's divi- 
sion, they would fall in a great cause, and only by the unexpected defection 
of a knot of Liberals, who misunderstood the real object and value of poli- 
tical constitutions. 
Lord STANLEY, ina short, but brilliant speech, expressed his regret to see 
the talents of a great constitutional lawyer like the preceding speaker employ- 
ed in supporting one of the most arbitrary measures that had ever been present- 
ed to a British ‘House of Commons. He admitted that in ordinary bills the 
preamble needs not state all the reasons for the enactments ; but this was a bill 
of pains and penalties ; end if on such a bill you did not mean to be bound by 
your preamble, with what view had you heard counsel against it! He vindi- 
cated his own course in the framing of the Emancipation Bill, for which he had 
been attacked on the preceding night by Mr. C. Buller, and proved the expedi- 
ency of its provisions by the success of their results. ‘The persons who now de- 
sired to suspend the Assembly for a term of years in order to mature the 
negroes for franchise were the very men who on all former occasions had repre- 
sented the negroes as already ripe for all the enjoyments of civil liberty ; and 
the liberal party, the exclusive lovers of freedom, were now in arms to suspend 
a free constitution, and to suspend it on false pretences. 

Lord J. RUSSELL closed the debate with a short summary of the argu- 
ments for the bill, and a declamation against the seceders who he apprehended 
were about to desert him. 

And if his reproaches were not very just, his apprehensons were ; for the 
House divided—in favour of the bill, 294; against it, 289; leaving to Ministers 
a majority of—five ! 





————— i 
Unlawful Assemblics.—The following Royal Proclamation has reference to 
the movements of the Chartists :— 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Victoria R.—Whcereas we have been given to understand that, in some parts 
of our United Kingdom, persons have of late unlawfully assembled together for 
the purpose of training or drilling persons to the use of arms, or of being train 
ed or drilled, or for the purpose of practising military exercise, movements, or 
evolutions ; and whereas such assemblings and proceedings are prohibited by 
law, as being dangerous to the peace and security of our liege subjects, and of 
our authority. And all persons guilty of such offences are punishable by 





transportation or imprisonment. 
We, therefore, being duly sensible of the mischievous consequences likely to 


being firmly resolved to cause the laws to be put in execution for the punish- 
ment of such offenders, have thought fit, by the advice of our Privy Council, to 
issue this proclamation, hereby strictly commanding all justices of the peace, 





arise from such unlawful practices, if suffered to continue unpunished, and | 


of Russia was about to be brought forward, the prayer of the petitioners would 
then be considered. ‘The document was ordered to lie on the table. 

The news of Mr. Biddle’s resignation of the Presidency of the Bank of the 
United States had been received, and had occasioned a good deal of conversa- 
tion. His resigaation, however, from his well-known character appeared to 
indicate a flourishing condition of the bank, which it was rightly presumed he 
would not have left in any difficulty. 

Thirty-six clauses of Sergeant Talfourd's Copy-right bill were passed by large 
majorities in the House of Commons. after the strenuous opposition from Mr. 
Warburton and Wakley, on the first of May. 

The British Navy,—The Plymouth Journal in referring to recent clamours 
relative to the iaeffiency of the Navy, makes the foilowing remarks :— 

“Tt is understood in the best informed naval circles that the Admiralty have 
resolved in future to keep a strong naval force on the home sta‘ion, instead of 
sending the ships on distant though temporary services. ‘The Corowallis and 
Hastings, now on their wav home, and the Belleisle, Benbow, and Blenheim, 
just commissioned, with the Donegal and Implacable, at Lisbon, and the three 
guard ships, Royal Adelaide, Howe, and Britannia, together with ten sail of 
the line, will compose the home squadron. Fonr or five of these at a time are 
we hear, tocruise for exercise within the limits of the station. But whether a 
flag officer will be appointed to the special command is quite uncertain ; nor has 
this arrangement been called for by any aggressive disposition displayed by 
Russia, or any other power ; our relations with foreign states having become 
more satisfactory of late than for some time past, but simply to quiet anv alarm, 
real or pretended, which the recent clamor about the unprotected state of our 
own shores may have orginated. It is merely a new distribution of the fleer, 
for the actual increase of our naval force will not exceed two sail of the line. 

A message from the crown was sent to each House on the 3d inst., to the ef- 
fect that her Majesty ‘thought it proper to acquaint the House that the future 
welfare of Upper and Lower Canada would be promoted by the ‘union’ of 
those Provinces, and recommending the consideration of a measure to effect 
that object.” 

On the 2d, in the House of Commons, Dr. Lushington called the attention of 
ministers to the injuries inflicted by the French upon British merchants on the 
African coast since 1834. Lord Palmerston said he felt it his duty to seck 
reparation for those injuries and he had no doubt it would be afforded. 

The fashionable world of London were feteing the Grand Duke Alexander of 
Russia, and Prince Henry of the Netherlands. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons was about to resign on account of 
ill health. 

The Committee in the Lords on the state of Ireland had not come to any 
decision. 

The Great Western had not arrived. 

Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian, has had an arm amputated, in consequence 
of an injury received by the overturning of the Diligence, near St. Denis, 
France. 

France.—The Ministerial Question.—The King was still without a Cabinet 
at the latest Paris dates received in London. Soult was said to be labouring to 
furm one; while difficulties thickened around him every hour, and the people 
were disgusted with negotiations which led to nothing. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 3d inst. the chairman and secretaries of 
its nine standing committees were elected. ‘The former ministerial party, join- 
ed ly the doctrinaires, succeeded in returning five chairmen and four secreta- 
ries, and the opposition four presidents and five secretaries. Many members of 
the left centre and left were not at their post on this occasion. ‘The Marquis de 
Dalmatia, who, since his desertion from the left centre, has been adopted by 
the 221, was appointed chairman of the first committee. The number of votes 
present was 331, viz. ministerialists, 154; opposition, 177. 

An impression was beginning to prevail in consequence of this significant 
return, that the coalition was fast breaking up. 

M. Passy, it was said, had linked himself, sovl and body, to the court party, 
and was playing fast and loose with Soult and Thiers. 

M. Paer, the musical composer, died in Paris, on the 4th inst. On the same 
dav, General Demarcay, who has figured in the political world for the last half 
century, was struck with apoplexy By timely assistance he was restored for 
the moment, but fears were entertained for his ultimate recovery. 

Spain—Madrid advices of the 28th, the latest received in London, state that 
it was believed the decree for dissolving the Cortes would be published in a 
day or two, in the official gazette 

There had been some fighting between the belligerent parties, but, es usual, 
it was indecisive. Espartero was held in check by Maroto. All the disposable 
forces of the Carlists had been ordered to Biscay. 

Turkey and Egypt.—Advices of the 17th of April from Constantinople state 





sheriffs, under sheriffs, and all other civil officers whatsoever, that they do use 


their utmost endeavors to discover, apprehend, and bring to justice the persons | 


concerned in the unlawful proceedings above mentioned. 

And whereas in some parts of our United Kingdom large numbers of persons 
have lately assembled and met together, many of them being armed with blud- 
geons and other offensive weapons, and have, by their exciting to breaches of 
the peace, and by their riotous proceedings, caused great alarm to our subjects. 

And whereas such meetings are contrary to law and dangerous to the peace 
of our realm and to the property and the lives of our subjects. 

We, therefore, hereby strictly command all justices of the peace, sheriffs, 


to her Majesty that the future welfare of her subjects in Upper and Lower | under sheriffs, and all civil officers whatsoever. that they use their utmost en- 
Canada will be promoted by an union of the said provinces into one province, | deavors to enforce the law, and prevent, put down, and suppress such unlawful 


for the purposes of legislation, from and after a period to be fixed by Parlia- | meetings, and bring offenders to justice. 


And we strictly enjoin all our liege 


ment; and her Majesty therefore recommends the House of Lords to cons der | subjects to give prompt and effectual assistance to our justices of the peace, 
such measures as may be submitted to them for this purpose, her Majesty | sheriffs, and all civil officers in their endeavours to pre-erve the public peace. 


being persuaded that the House of Lords will combine a due regard for peace 


and security in those provinces with such provisions as shall be conducive to 


the permanent freedom and prosperity of her North American possessions.” 





JAMAICA DISFRANCHISE BILL, 
House of Commons, May 6. 


The SPEAKER announced his intention of resigning the chair after the 


; Given at our Court at Buckingham Palace, this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, and in the second 
year of our reign.—God save the Queen. 

THE ARMY. 
War office April 30, 1839. 

Queen's Own Regiment of the Tower Hamlets Militia—B. Doyle, Gent. to 


Whitsunside recess, on account of his inability to support the fatigues and la- | be Ensign, v. Coppin pro.; G. Mitchell, gent. to be Ensign, v. Randell, pro.; 


bours of his office 


In answer to Sur R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, named Friday next as the day for 


taking the Queens message relating to the Canadas in’o consideration. 


The adjourned debate on the Jamaica Liberties Extinction Bill was then re- 


sumed, aud occupied the rest of the evening. It was opened by Mr. Maclean 
who cont-asted the course now adopted with the policy pursued by the same 
Ministers with respect to Canada, and showed that in this mearure, as in the 
India Bill of the Whigs wnder George III, the real object was to seize upon 
the colonial patronage and power. Sir E. Wilmot hoped the House would not 
allow the masters to continue the negroes in slavery under the mask of freedom 





F. Brash, gent. to be Ensign, v. Chalmers, pro 
2nd Drag. Guards—Maj. Nugent, from the 7th Drag. Guards to be Major, v 
Griffiths, prom. ; 4th Drag. Guards—Cornett Rolls, to be Lieut., by pur., v 


Gosset, who ret.; T. G. Symons, gent. to be Cornet, by pur., v. Rolls ; 48th 


»lexch. ; Lieut. E. Irvine to be Capt. by pur., v. Peacocke, who ret. ; Ensign 
C. Frith to be Lieut., by pur., v. Irvine ; H. R. Evans, gent. to be Ensien by 
pur. v. Frith; 58th—Ensign C. W. Thomson to be Lieut. by pur. v. Collins 
| who ret. ; J. W.Sauders, gent. to be Ensign, by pur. v. Thomson. 


Unattached—-Major F. C. Griffiths, from the 2nd Drag. Guards. to be Lieut 


To prevent such an evil he should vote for this bill, though he had every wish | Col,, without pur 


to displace the present Ministers 


Brev.— Capt T. G. Peacocke, of the 38th to be Major in the Army ; Capt 


Mr. GROTE said he could see in the bilno prospect of benefit to the blacks, | H. W. Clegg, late of the Bengal Army, tu have the local rank of Capt. while 
and many tokens of seve rity to the whites. ‘Lhe desideratum was to induce | employed as Recruiting oflicer of E. I. Company's Service at Edinburgh 


among the negroes oblivion of the past and patience under the present. The 
constituency was but a sinall body yet, but every year was now enlerging it. The 
supporters of the bill themselves treated the reasons assigi 


\ ediby Government with cipal Aide de-Camp to the Queen; Sir T. Pritzler, KC B. Colonei—Ear!l 
just contempt ; but if the bill could not stand on its preamble, it ought not to} Caledon, K P, Tyrone Mil. Captains Harvey, 70th; Peet, h.-p., Sub Insp 
g ‘ Thie wu 1] nm . | 47 ‘ ‘ ! } “i - : ] 
stand at all. ‘This was called suspension, but if it took eflect, no man would ! of Mil A Calder, Unat Lieutenants —Beales, h p- R Mar. ; Pleydell, R. | 
ever see a revival Che movement on behalf of this bill was only an exagger- | Mar ; Taylor, h p. Sta F.; James h.-p. 58th; Folkes, ditto; W. Walsh, | -p 
Rea ee ylor, <$ , h.-] ; . : yh 
tali been ful 


OSCS acd 


ated anti-slavery feeling kept alive after its legitimate purj 
filled : and really the Government, instead of trying to put the Assembly inte 
a favourable temper for the leyislation, had done all in its power to exasperate 
them, both in substance ; 





i) thant 


} 
t 


ally eu ted. he would nance - f } } . 
stituent really subsisted, he would pause; but the people of that colony being | son, h. p. 3d Line Bn. Ger. Leg 


} 


kept in order not by their own tree ins‘itutions, but only by the English army 


and navy, he thought it incumbent on England to take care, at least, toat justice 
should be done to them. 
mind: for it had not been usual that preambles should state all the reasons o 
the enactments following them. Mr. Gally Knight was as anxious as any mat 
that the emancipation should be brought io a prosperous issue ; but would the 
issue be prosperous if Jamaica were to be turned into one great jangle, and the 
ne groes remitted toa state of barbarism ? 

Mr. GOULBURN, in a speech of great ability, opposed the bill, which, he 


observed, none of its supporters had defended on the grounds assumed by its 


introducers. It would be a bad omen for the cause of liberty in Marvland anc 
Virginia, if the precedent of negro emancipation were to carry political dis 
franchisement in its train. Jamaica was not the only colony whose laws hac 
been disalloweds; the same fate had befallen the slave laws of 
legislative colonies, and was Government prepared to include them also in thei 
proposal for superseding an assembly by a council! But the slave laws o 
those colonies which are regula'ed by councils had been as litt 
the slave laws of the Legislatures. 
cils, only one had been allowed. 

the Assembly's resistance. 


Of the seventeen laws so passed by conn 
Ministers had been apprised in December o 
Ilad they been really anxivus to avoid the preseu 
extremity. they might have prevented it then by a conciliatory explanat‘on; 0 
if that had failed, the Government would now have been in the right. The re 


petition of the resolutions by a second assembly had been urged on be half o 


Government, but he tt oughtit was rather an arguinent against t , for it wa 
a great error tosend the Assembly to their constituents on a question or 


the Assembly was thus at variance with the Government. The British Parlia- 


a er. Mr. Warburton said that if the con- 
stitution of Jamaica were one in which the relation of representative and con- 


The objection to the preamble did not affect his | Ger. Leg 


ilmost all the 


satisfactory as - 
. | forthwith raised to the Peerage: Lord Talbot de Malahide, Sic John Stanley, | 


: which |: berties of Europe and the 


, ‘MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY 


> Lieut.-Generals—Sir H. ‘Taylor, G.C.B. G.C.1L., Col. of the 85th 
~ 





and prin- 


45th; Macdonald, h. p Nova Sco. Fen. ; Burrow, Unat Yelverton, ditto ; 
| Frieke (Adj.), b -p. Ist Light Drags. Ger. Leg. Second Lieutenants and En- 
sizns—Grant, 91st; J. G. Hill, dit- 


Lindsay, h p. R. Mar. ; G. Warde, ditto ; 
to; Granger, late Ist R. Vet. Bn; Orpe, h. p. 5th F.; Blair, h. p. Lith F, ; 
Brauns, h. p. 2nd Line Bn. Ger. Leg. Paymasters—Warr, h. p. 59th, Ander- 
Adjutant—Jatzow, h. p. York Light Inf. 
Quartermasters—Cantrell, Ist W. I. Reg.; Hemsiley, h. p. Ist Light Gds. ; 
Greenwood, late 7th Dr.; Smyth, h. p. 40th; Hagenberg, bh. p. 7th Line Ba 
Commissariat Department—Dep. Com. Gen. Verbeke, h p. Me- 
dical Department—Surgeon Orr, 89th ; Surgeon—Dr. Eagle, h. p. Staff. 


¢ 


Latest Kutelligence. 


The Duke of Newcastle, has been dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Nottingham, for refusing to recommend for the Magistracy, a gentleman to 
whom he had no other objection than that he was a dissenter.—Earl Spencer 
was likely to have the vacant office. 





l 


i Large meetings of the “* Chartists,”” were held in various parts of England — 
at which many of the? 1 were armed At Ashton, tne number assembled amount- 
> ed to upwards of 10.000 
,| to the commission of violence 


I 


Some of the leaders were continually urging them on 
and bloodshed. 


2d instant says, the following gentlemen will be 


The London Sun of the 


¢| Mr. Villiers Stuart, Mr. Chandos Leigh, Mr. Beilby Thompson, Mr. Charles 


t | Brownlow, Mr. Ridley Colborne, and Mr. Arthur French. 





f) generally, praying the House to take measures for arresting the career of Rus 
| sian conquest, and hastening the restoration of Poland, and thus securing the 


integrity of the British power in India 


tion, he said, had his cordial support 


, | Foot—Capt. T. Peacock, from h. p. 36th, to be Capt. v. G. T. Finucane, who | 


| 


| was sub je cted to every spec 


that the opinion was general and irresistible that hostilities were in contempla- 
tion by the Porte and Mehemet Ali. ‘The French and English fleets were to 
| rendezvous at Smyraa, in order to prevent by their presence the threatened col- 
| sion of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. Four of ten transports, purchased in 
| England for the Russian government had arrived at Constantinople, and had 
sailed for Sebastopol. ‘lhe six steamers ordered for the Emperor Nicholas 
| were to be delivered at the last mentioned port in the course of the present 
; summer. The latest letters from Odessa announced that the Russian fleet in 
| the Black Sea was quite ready. ‘The fears that the much vaunted commercia 
| treaty would not turn out to the advantage of British interests, were likely to 
| prove but too well founded. 
| A public dinner was given to Mr. Hume, M.P., on the first of May, in Lon- 
| don, in testimony of his eminent public services, and consistent advocacy of the 
| cause of reform. 


Letters from Syria represent the affairs in that country as becoming more 
serious. ‘The hostile armies face each other on the frontier, ready for action 
at the first notice. 


Lady Bulwer’s novel of Chevely has passed into the third edition. 

The Imperial (Joint Stock) Banking Company at Manchester, stopped pay- 
ment on the 30th of April. ‘Vhis bank commenced business in December, 1836, 
with eight branches 


Every exertion is making to start the British Queen steam-ship for New-York 
on the Ist of June. 


The thirty-ninth child of Wm. Sinnit, of Caddagh, Ireland, was baptized by 
| the Rev. M. Fahy, in the month of April last. The father is in his 85th yea: 
and has had four wives 

The Lancashire Quakers are about to found a College for the education ot 
their young men, at Macclesfield 


or Preston. 


The marriage of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy to Miss Rofhsclald, took place o1 
| the 30th April. The marriage was private 


The Liverpool papers speak of extensive emigration from that port to the 
United States 


‘There was a report in London on the Ist of May that the Anglo-Indian forces 
had been defeated in Cabul, and it had not been officielly contradicted. 
[From the London Morning Herald of May 2d.] 
Advices from Madras, of the 14th February fully confirm our previous state 
ments, through «ther source s, of the ins neerity of the Scindians, 


probabil ty ofan open rupture ; 


and the great 


inde, was, that 





they state that the news from Sx 
the Ameers had refused the ultimatum which was forwarded to them at Hyder- 
| abad, and, in answer to it, announced their incention of attacking the force un- 
der Sir John Keane, and attempting to arrest its progress. For this purpose it 
is said, they had collected from 10,000 to 12,000 men, and as Sir John Keane 
was at Juruk, within a march of Lvderabad, at the date of the last accounts, it 
was expected that something decisive would take place. Lieut. Leckie, whe 
was the bearer of the ultimatum to Hyderabad, had quitted that place to join 
ithe army at Juruk. Besides th:eatening to attack the main body, the Ameers 
| had declared their resolution to prevent the landing of any more men at Hujam- 
ree ; and it is stated that Major Brongh, who was commanding the sma'l de- 
tachment of the Queen's, left behind at Vikhur, was daily in expectation of a1 
} Onset. 
| It is also reported that a large force of Beloochees had marched to the east- 
| ward, for the purpose of impeding or attacking the advancing columrs of the 
Bengalees. ‘The writer, however, concludes by saying, that as the Bombay 
troops generally do their work well, it is to be hoped that they will leave the 
Beloochees nothing to wish for. 

‘Thus fromm day to day we have received confirmatory intelligence of the se- 
rious state of affairs in India, which will render the accounts by the next mail 
| not only important but highly interesting 

A private letter from B smbay of the date of the 24th of February intimates 
that the Wellesley, 74, had gone to Bushire, with orders to bombard and tak 


| that town, in consequence of the British residents there having experienced a 


succession of insults from the Persian authorities and people, and a similar coin 
munication from Aden states, that some British vessels had been sent from that 
port with the same destination The leiter from Aden adds that the conduct 
of the Arabs had been such as to suggest the expediency of reinforcing the 


British troops, and that for this purpose a regiment had been ordered to embark 
r Intl e House ot Commons Mav Ist, Sir de Lacy Ey ans. member for We st lat Bombay. It 1s stated that extensive military preparatior s contmued to be 
- | minster, presented a petition from his constituents and inhabitants of London | made by the Burmese, and that the British resident at Rangoon, Col. Benson, 


es of ind onity 


The Religious Anniversaries were going on in London The Wondon 


. | , : Tl ‘ } } . ° } 

This peti- | Watchman of the 24th ult. statesthat the contributions to the centenary fan 
I aven 

He ho; edt latasa nm on the po! cy | of the Wesleyan Mis 


ionary Society exceeded 200,000 pounds 
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Society, h 
Hopkins, 0 
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the 22d of 
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| Among the speakers at the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. held in London, on the Ist of May, we notice the names of Bishop 
Hopkins, of Vermont, and Dr. Patten, of New York. 

‘faomas Haynes Bailey, the well known lyrical poet, died at Cheltenham on 


the 22d of April, 
Suntmmary. 


Dover.—Arrangements are in progress for offering a grand tribute of respect 
from the county of Kent to the Duke of Wellington, during the approaching 
summer. His Grace has aecepted an invitation to a splendid entertainment, to 
‘ve given in the most sumptuous style, at which the Eerl of Winchilsea has con- 
sented to preside. ‘The place fixed upon is Dover, as being the centre of the 
Cinque Ports, of which the illustrious Duke is Lord Warden. The festival 
is to be on a very exteusive scale, it being intended that accommodation should be 
provided for two thousand persons. es 

Paris.—Never were the effects of the party spirit seen tofmore disadvantage 
than in the conduct of the coalition majority in the Chamber of Deputies to- 
wards M. Cirasdin. The gentleman has long been abnoxious to the legitim'sts, 
and to the gauche and centre-gauche, and the party have contrived to annul his 
election on the ground that his nationality was not proved. Mr. Girardin is il- 
ligitimate, and has no means of proving his birth, yet that he was a French- 
man by birth and blood, was, and 1s, as notorious as the sun at noonday ; nay, 
he had three times previously sat as a deputy in the Chambers, aud twice had 
the legality of his election been disputed oa tnis very ground, and on both oc- 
casious it had been decided in his favour, yet the Chamber voted him out on 
thn ground that he was a foreigner. ‘lhree other Deputies have also lost their 
seats ; two belonging to the opposition, and pne to the ministerialists, so that 
at present the elections are in the s/afa quo, In the early part of the week it 





was understood that overtures had neen made by the friends of his Majesty to | 


M. Pessy. and that these overtures were rejceted. ‘The rumour appears to 
have been false in the latter particular, for on ‘Tuesday afiernoon the ballot for 
the Prestdexcy of the Chamber of Deputies came on, when the result was, for 


wie. + + + tet 
O. Barrot - - fe - 193 
M. Dupin - - ? 9 


Leaving a majority in favour of 30 Mr. Passy, and seven more than required by 
iaw, M. Passy was supported by the ministerialists, consequently on the first 


trial of strength, the King has beaten his enemies; and it may be said the | 


enemies of I'rance,—a matter of immense importance, as it will confirm the 
wavering, and bring upon those waiters upon Providence, who always belong, 
if possible to the stronger side. ‘The organ of the extreme gauche, the Courri- 


er Francais, is almost in dispaiz, and admits that a ministry conducted by | 


Soult, Guizot, end Passy, would have a majority in the Chamber, of twenty 
votes, which it is insisted, in an insufficient nuinber to carry on the Govern- 
ment, with such menas Thiers and Odillon Barrot in opposition. On the 
whole it may be said that the coalition between the right and the left centres is 
equally wise and patriotic. and, undoubtedly, exhibits less inconsistency than 
the union of Legitimists, Bounapartists and Republicans, which formed the 
coalition opposition. 

Great praise ts due to Louis Phillippe for his conduct during the extriordina- 
ry struggle,—displaying both firmness and moderation. One good thing has 
arisen trom this conflict.—the King has added greatly to the number of his per- 
sonal fricnds ; and, if a ministrp formed by Soult bring forward one or two popu- 
lar measures, not a few of the moderate oppostion members would take the op- 
portunity of declaring in favour of the general ministerial policy. Altogether 
things wear a more favourable appearance, and the funds are looking up 


Vienna.—The Baroness de Brandhof, the wife of the Archduke John, was 


of the most humble parentage, being the daughtsr of a postmaster in Styria.— 
‘The Archduke, in journeying to his estates in that most ancient of the posses- 
sions of the Imperial House, saw her, fell in love with her, and married her.— 
The imperial family were very indignant, and refused to receive her, but have 


since become reconciled. ‘The Baroness possesses much natural good sense 
and modesty She never visits the Court, although frequently visited by the 
various members of her illustrious consort’s family. ‘ne son to whom she has 


just given birth will be created Duke of Styria 


Malta.—Uer Majesty the Queen Dowager of England has left this place a- 





midst the regrets, and carrying with her the blessings, of the people, who will 
long continue to remember wich gratitude the kindness and benevolence of the 
beloved consort of King William. 

Wadrid.—The Queen Regent and her litt'’e danghter the Queen herself, re- 
viewed the five battalions of Infantry, which have recently been organized at 


Leganes 





The two Queens were attended by the M nister at War, the Cap- 
tain-(iencral of Madnd, the Inspecto:-General of Infantry, and a numerous 
Staff. The recruits realty looked very well. The Queen Regent is as beauti- 
ful as ever; certainly no Princess of any House can compete in per 
tractions with Queen Christina. 





sonal at- 


There is a prospect of an abundant crop in Engtand, which keeps down | 





prices Smigrating to the United States was going on rapidly. ‘The passage 
inoney for the steerage passengers on bvard of one of the packets from Liver- 
pool io New-York, amounted to £1,100.—Lerd Durham has again appeared at 
Court. The London Herald intimates that he is “ intriguing tor the premier- 
ship.”—The Chartists were drilling with sticks in lieu of guns, at Manchester 
and other places.— The contributions to the Wes!evan Centenary Fund 


amounted to £200,009 —Government has made a grant of £1500 to the Glas- 
gow Astronomical Institution, for the purpose of building a new Observatory. 


_ 


—There are at present in connexion with the Church of England, 17,341 schools | 


and 1,003 087 scholars. —According to the London Spectator, Mr. Grote, the 
radical leader, dispairing of any increase of the ballot minority, will not bring 
forward that question this year.—The Ural mountains in Russia produced to the 
government during the last half of 1838, 145 poods of gold, and 77 poods of 
platina. A pood is 52} pounds Troy.—Seven Academies are to be esta- 
blished in Turkey, viz: at Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonica, Broussa, 
Smvrna, Bagdad, and Trebizonde, where among other sciences, mathematics, 
ght.—Rey. Mr. ‘Tatton of Bed- 
ford, Encland, is now at Cairo, engaged in translating Coptic scriptural manu- 
ipt Prior to the 16th of February, he had translated the book of Jeremiah, 
and a great portion of the Psalms.—The iron steamer Union, left Broomt law, 
Scotland, for Santa Martha, in New Grenada, with a full e¢ impliment of en- 
gincers and other mechanics, for the navigating of the river Magdalina. It 1s 
inticipated that the Union will reach at least 800 miles up this magnificent 
river.—At Harloz, near Liege, Belgium, 43 persons lost their lives m conse- 
quence of an explosion of fire damp - 
Duty on Cotton.—The Greenock Chamber of Commerce having petitioned 
the British Government for a repeal of the duty on cott 
received the following reply : 





physics and chemistry, are to be especially tau 





scr! 


n wool, the Chairman 


g- Street, April 17, 1829 
“ Sir—T am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acknowledge the 
receipt of a memo il. In reply, [ am directed to state to you that it would 


vive him much ple usure to think that the state of the finances of this country | 


was suchas to admit of the reduction which the Chamber of Commerce propose; 
but that under present circumstances he Can see no prospect ol being able to 
give that relicf to the mauufacturer which it Is the object of the me morial to 


obtam 
Married. on Suuday the 20th, ult. at St. John’s Church, by the Rev Dr. Wainright, G 
ver Clapham, Es j.of Leeds, Engtand, to Caroline A. only daughter of Charles G. Ferris 
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cussion that arose was merely preliminary, end not important. The following 
Friday was fixed for taking the matter into consideration. The peop'e of the 
two provinces now know the remedy the Governinent have provided for them 
and will, of course, express their opinions accordingly. We doubt, however, 
if the unanimity will prevail that is expected at the Colonial Office. As re- 
gards Lower Canada, that province would be materially benefited if permitted 
to remain for two or three years under the management of a Governor and 
Council—it is infinitely the best form of government for the present condition 
of that Co'ony. The legislative function can be restored whenever the body 
politic shall have so far recovered its tone as to bear the stimulus of its ap- 
plication ; to restore it now, would be to restore discord and rebellion, unless 
the Whigs are prepared to deprive the French party of a large portion of their 
franchise, which we very much doubt. We have before expressed our doubt, 
of the expediency of this union, and now emphatically repeat them. It will 
be useless, if not dangerous. 


The Chartists, tasing advantage of the impunity enjoyed by the dealers in 
sedition under the present rulers,.are fast proceeding to overt acts of treason 
and rebellion. ‘Thousands row assemble in open day training tnemselves to 
arms, and making preparations for what they call ‘‘ resistance.” The schemes 
of these crack-brained zealots, of course, meet with no response from the re- 





spectabie classes; and public opinion is so strong against them, that nothing 

ultimately dangerous can be apprehended from them; still it is impolitic, and 
| inconsistent with good government to permit these men to proceed in the ex- 
| travagancies they now do, and the Ministers must, ere long, make an example: 
| The Queen has issued a Proclamation, which we hope is the precursor of a 
| proper vindication of the laws. 

Lord John Russell and his colleagues have begun with what they call vigor. 
ous measures, by dismissing the Duke of Newcastle from the Iord-Lieutenancy 
of the county of Nottingham. This was done because the Duke refused to 

| appoint two persons, to the Magistracy whom he deemed improper persons 
| for the office. The objection to them, was not exclusively on the ground of 
their being Dissenters. 

Louis Philippe is yet unable to complete his Cabinet; the stumbling-block, 
| Thiers still thwarts all efforts at en arrangement. Marshal Soult has re- 
| signed the matter once more in despair. The King has no particular objection 

to M. Thiers, and would admit him ito the Cabinet at once, if he would be 
| content to abandon his Spanish policy, or to take a more moderate or neuter 
| position on that question. Thvers is in favour of open and active interference 
; forthe Queen, while Louis Philippe wishes to maintain the system of inaction 


| —that is to say, allow Spain to fight out her own destiny. 
| 





H. G. Davenport, Esq. has been appointed Collector of the Custums at Pic- 
| tou, Nova Scotia. 
| We regret to announce the death of Wm. Leggett, Esq., lately appointed 
Chargé des Affaires from the United States to Central America, which took 
| place a day or two since at New Rochelle. 





The Steam Boat, Robert L. Stockton.—Next to the ferment ensuing from the 
arrival of the largest Steamer (the Great Western) that had ever crossed the 
Atlantic, seems to be that which at present pervades the public mind by the 
| arrival of the smallest, to wit, that whose name heads the present notice. Not 
only is the world exhibiting continually new proofs of mechanical skill and 
scientific information, but we have new instances of indomitable courage, love 


of adventure, and confidence of success. ‘The Rol 


ert L. Stockton presents a 
view of the latter qualities pre-eminently. She is an Iron vessel of about 70 





feet in extreme length, 10 feet breadth of beam, 8 feet depth of hold, and re- 


gistered by admeasurement 30 tons American, or 15 tons Br.tish; the latter 


consisting of her capabilify for storage, exclusive of the part taken up by her 


engine and inachinery. In this little Cock-boat, have Capt. J. G. Crane, a 


stout and experienced seaman and a navive of New England, his mate Mr. 
Mr. Richd. Kenney, a native of Englnnd, and a crew of six persons, adventured 
| across the Atlantic Ocean, from London, under sail ; 
| about 15 days 

os 


| together, and she would have probably made ber voyage in two thirds of the 


performing the voyage in 
rhe greater part of her machinery was on board, but not put 


| time had it not been for light bafiling winds that she experienced from the time 
| that she got fairly clear of the Channel. Her crew were all English except a 

coloured lad, and the latter had the misfortune to be thrown overboard bya sud- 
| den pitch of the vessel in the gale which they experienced during the first four 


| days. 


This singular little vessel is not propelled by paddles, as in the usual style, but 





| by a motive power acting astern hike the Archimedean screw, and operating 
in a manner similar to that of sculling a boat. She is not very speedy, her ut- 
| most rapidity being little more than 11 knots per hour, but she is very power- 
i ful as a tow-boat, her force having been tested in Live rpool against a large 

steamer, which being attached to her, and acting the contrary way,the little boat 
» full two miles per hour with opposing forces. 





dragged the large o 
Captain Crane speaks of her capabilities in the warmest terms of approba- 


| tion, and declares that, were there a sufficient cause, he would not hesitate to 


| navigate her round the world. He speaks also in most apptoving and respect- 
| ful terms of the conduct and ability of his mate, Mr Kenney, who was most 


importantly effective in the success of the voyage 


The steam boat is now lying at wharf, No. 2, East River, and thousands of 


visitors are congregating to inspect so singular a traveller 


LATE AND IMPORTANT—RESIGNATION OF THE 
CABINET. 
| Since the above was received, the Burgundy has arrived from Havre, bring- 
ing a London Times of the 8th of May, which announces the fall of the Mel- 


g 
| bourne ministry. This fact was communicated by his Lordship to the Peers, 


and by Lord John Russeil to the Commons, on the evening of tha 7th. We 
subjoin the remarks of the latter person. 
Sir.—I wish to make a communication to the House in consequence of 


what took place last night on the mouon of the right honourable baronet op- 
} ] Pi } . 
posite, for the rejection of the bill which we introduced to provide for the go- 


f ] ‘+ t 


vernment of Jamaica. It will be evident to the House that that was a bill 
requiring more than ordinary confidence, and that it met with less support and 
| less contidence than has been ordinarily shown to her Majesty’s Mir 


nisters by 
this House ‘ 
| It has become, therefore, their duty to consider what ought to be their course 
with re spect to the bill Undoubtedly it would have been n their power to 
pass to another stag if the bill, and to ask for the opinion of the House again 
' = 


on that stage But we see bo reason to suppose that the judgment of the 


House would be other than that which it has already expressed. We might. 
undoubtedly, with the majority no greater than that we had last night, be able 

| to send the bill to the House of Lords, and leave it to them to deal with it as 

| they thought proper eee : : 

| But to take this course with a bill which vests, in the Government at home. and 


" 7 P« ‘] sk place on the 6t} ; the Governor and Council of Jamaica, unusual power, would have the appear- 
Another trial of the strength of the Cabinet took place on the 6th; it was| in the Go } appear 


on the Jamaica Disfranchising Bill, and let the Ministers with a majority 0 
he Jamaicé hising 
Z ° 1 } t } . } V s 
five, out of a House of five hundred nd « y-three members. We mo: 
pe, out 
heartily congratulate our friends in Jamaica on tus auspicious division, whict 


5 ‘ ee to inisters can have the| leave the affairs of Jamaica and the 
is tantamount to a victory in their case ; for no sect ol Ministers can have the | leave the atla of 


ne ner a an cs 
hardihood to push on a measure for depriving a colony of its Legislature wit! 


And even if men could so far cl 


such am yjority 


justice as to proceed with sucha measure, under such circumstances, the 
House of Lords would assuredly check their career by throw:ng out the Bill 
The Ministers would appear to have encountered more opposition t 
inticipated, es] ally from their own side of the House Mr. Grote and othe 
of the Radical party, with a consistency that docs them credit, deno 
the scheme as inexpedient and improper, and not calvulate » be of any 
’ to tl e/ro of utility to the co Lord J KR 
‘ va ol }among Als rs t ‘ 
1 : ef wo »] the B | S \ 
are y ) 3 . . 
Ont Ai M a Roval Mes ss ‘ to both Ho I 
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h | neral, in ¢ 


tucir eyes to reason and 


fj ance of throwing upon the Lords a greater responsibility than we should be 





authorized in throwing upon them after the vote of the other night. There re- 


| mains then no other course but to give up ll; and it becomes consequently 
a a question whether, having brought forwa a bill of this nature, we should 





f the West Indian colonies in ge- 
, state in which the Ministers of the Crown ought to be content te 
| leave them. 
" ‘ » ] 
It was obvious that in Jamaica the interests of the Crown would be greatly 


weakened thing which we were to co bore the appearance of supporting 
whet [ must the contumacy toward the Imperial Parliament of the House 
of Assen vere. 1 think, likewise, that the effect of such a course with 
I a yard to nies, whe en h » an ultimate, if not 
i read} ‘ i the measur ! perial P ment, would be to 
‘ I follo t ‘ ot Jam ti than to fr ere in 
shan s he ) 
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tion of affairs, not having, as I think we have not, a sufficient degree of support 
and confidence onthe part of this house, we should be exposing to jeopardy the 
colonies of this country, many of which are at present, I will not say in a state 
of hazard, but in a state which ought not to continue. 

Hitherto, her Majesty's Ministers have considered themselves justified in 
continuing in the admioistration of affairs, because they enjoyed the support and 
confidence ef the Crown, and because they were supported by the House of 
Commons: but after the vote of last night, I do not think they are entitled to 
consider that, in regard to the affairs of the colonies, on which, as a Govern- 
ment, it was neces-ary for them to come to a decision, they have the support 
of this house. It has, therefore, been the duty of her Majesty’s Ministers hum- 
bly to tener their resignation to her Majesty. With respect to the course to 
be taken on this occasion—the course which is usual is, that I move for a short 
adjournment ef the House, that her Majesty may be cuabled to appoint a new 
Administration. 

But I cannot close these remarks without expressing on this occasion the 
sense of gratitude which I feel, and Shall feel, till the latest moment of my life 
to those who have supported the government through no unimportant trials and 
difficulties—to these who have supported the government in such a manner, 
that though the government bad not at any time the confidence of the House of 
Lords, they feltthat they could carry on the administration of affairs. 

To those who have given us their support, and who have always been ready 
to show that they were paepared to support the great principles on which we are 
tall agreed, I cannot express my feelings otherwise than by again saying that I 
entertain towards them the deepest gratitude. Sir, | move that the House, on 
its rising, do adjourn ro Monday next. Ordered. 

The noble Lord, who spoke with considerable emotion toward the close of his 
address sat down amidst loud and long continued cheering. 

This event is no less important than gratifying, for it has long been obvious, 
even to persons of their own party, that the late ministers were totally iucapable 
of wielding the destinies of the empire. Their course has been one of imbe- 
cility and truckling, without any adequate redeeming quality, and they have 
fallen unaccompanied by the regrets of any one or any party. The small majo- 
rity on the Jamaica Bill, is the ostensible cause of the resignation, but it has 
long been upon the cards that their destiny was fast approaching, and behold it 
has at length come! 

We pretend not to say who or what party will succeed—no intimation 
having reached us on this point. The Times of the 8th, before mentioned, and 
which contains the latest intelligence received, says— 

‘We cannot guess, into what hands her Majesty may be pleased to 


commit the trust whieh Lord Melbourne has declared his unfitnese admi- 
nister.”’ 

If Lord Melbourne retains sufficient influence at Court, it is possible that he 
wil! endeavour to perpetuate the Whig dynasty and bring in the Marquess of 
Normanby as Premier, who will be instructed to reform the Whig Cabinet ; 
our opinion is, however, that a Conservative Ministry will be formed, and that 
Lord Stanley will be Colonial Minister. 

Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, is dead. Eight of the Chartists have 
been taken np at Manchester. A riot has occurred at Lanidloes, North Wales, 
in which a hotel was destroyed by them. The Cheltenham Theatre, and the 
Abbey-street Theatre, Dublin, have been destroyed by fire. Consols on the 
ith, 93¢ 

IN RE THE CANADIAN PRISONERS—JUDGMENT. 

Exchequer Court —May 6.—The judgment of the Court in the above case 
was delivered this morning by the Lord Chief Baron. After recapitulating the 
substance of the return made by Mr. Bachelor, the gaoler of Liverpool, he said 
it had been urged most ingeniously at the Bar, that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada had noright to pass an Actof Parliament, giving the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor power to grant conditional pardon—that if it had it was of no force or effect 
vut of the province, nor could any oneact upon it legally—that the pardon being 
conditional, it was not competent tu the prisoner to accept it, or if so that he 
could recal his assent. ‘The Court were of opinion that it was not necessary for 
| them to decide the first prints in that case. If the condition was void so also 
must be the pardon. It the condition was lawful and the prisoner had not as- 
sented to it, then be could not have the pardon, but having assented to the con- 
dition, he could not revoke it without also revoking the patdon. The situation 
of the prisoner appeared to be, that he had been indicted for high treason, of 
which he had confessed his guilt. He was liable to be tried for the treason in 
England. ani he could not plead the pardon; he was in such a situation that 
any of her Majesty's subjects would be aiding and abetting treason if they al- 
lowed him to go at large. The Court were therefore of opinion that the prison - 
ers ought to be remanded. If they had not or could not be lawfully transported, 
of which the Executive Government would no doubt be advised, it would be 
their duty to take measures to have the prisoners tiied in Eogland for the trea- 
son, 

The prisoners were then removed. 








THE AFFAIR AT BROCKVILLE—COL. WORTH. 
{ We find the following in the Montreal Gazette] 

In referring to the circumstances which attended the seizure at Brockville 
of an American schooner, the G. S. Weeks, we expressed a confident hope, that 
in as far as our military authorities at that place were concerned, no blame 
would be attached tothem. From the further information which we have re- 
ceived upon this subject, we are happy to find that our hopes have been realized, 
and that the whole affair has assumed a more favourable aspect than that in 
which the first accounts had placed it. 

It appears, that when the G. 8. Weeks proceeded to discharge that part ot 
her cargo which had been consigned to Brockville, it was discovered that she 
had a piece of dismounted ordnance on deck, which caused a great degree of 
excitement among the crowd assembled on the wharf. Information to this ef- 
fect having been conveyed by a Magistrate at Brockville to Colone! Marshall, 
that officer proceeded to the wharf with about sixteen men of a detachment of 
the 73d regiment, stationed at Brockville, uader whose protection the dis- 
charge of the cargo proceeded. But the crowd were urgent in their demands 
for the landing of the gun, a proposition which was, of course, resisted by Col. 
Marshall. Inthe meantime Col. R. D. Fraser, the Collector of Customs, ar- 
rived from Prescott ; and after an examination of the papers of the G. 8. Weeks, 
he decided that they were irregular with respect to the gun, seized both the 
schooner and the gun, and gave orders for landing the latter—an order which 
the crowd readily complied with. But instead of depositing the gun in the 
Custom House, it was paraded through the streets, and fired once twice . 
withstanding the re tah ase es of Colonel Marshal} pio 





and the Magistrates. 

This took place on the 16th of May. On the 18th, the United States Go- 
vernment armed steamer Oneida, arrived at Brockville, having Col. Worth, ot 
the United Scates army, on board, who immediately sent one of his officers and 
two gentlemen of the Customs to Colonel Marshall, for information regardiny 
the seizure of the schooner; but they were referred by that officer to the Col- 
lector of the Customs. Soon afterwards Colonel Marshall and Mr. Morris. 
M. P.P and a Magistrate of Brockville, went on board the Oneida, and wer 
received by Colonel Worth with marked attention. During this interview, Col 
Worth spoke in strong terms of the msulting exhibition mad of the gun; and 
stated his determination not to leave the Canadian waters, until either the ves 


sel or the 





' a a : 
in should te delivered up, or the necessary explanation afforded 
| Colonel Marshall remarked that the parading of the gun was the natural conse- 


juence of the excited state of the populace, caused by the njudicious display of 
the gun on the schooner’s deck—the first American vessel which had arrived 
at Brockville since the affair at Prescott, and which could scarcely fail to renew 
the feelings of indignation associa'ed with that transactio Colonel Worth 
admitted thet the appearance of the gun was in bad taste; but that it furnished 
no argument tn favour of the legality of the seizure, as the gun was distinctly 
specified the bill of lading, as belonging tu the Government of the State of 
New-York, and was in course of being conveved from Oswego to Ogdensburgh, 
for the use of the Militia. The Collector of the Customs having gone to Pres- 
cott, Mr. Marris and Dr. Hubbell, another Magistrate of Brockville, accompanied 
Colonel Worth in the Oneida to Prescott, where they had an interview with 
that officer, the result of which was, that the Colle ivreed to give up both 
the vesse! and the gun, in consequence of the discovery 0} some error in the 
seizure, which error is said to have arisen from the ignorance of that officer, that 
permission had formally been granted in his absence, by his assistant, to land 
that part of the cargo intended for Brockville uuder the proffered protection of 
the civi! power; and also his ignorance that the gun was inserted as such ina 
bill of la which he had not at first seen 

| lecision, the a va every precaution being taken to avoid 
<n ‘ sal sind ind upon its being shipped on board the 
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OUR SAILORS AND OUR SHIPS. 


How dashingly in sun and light the frigate makes her way, 

Her white wings spreading full and bright beneath the glancing ray. 

The gale may wake, but she will take whatever wind may come, 

Fit car to bear the Ocean-god upon his crystal home. 

She cleaves the tide with might and pride, like war-horse free’d from 
rein, 

She treat’s the wave like abject slave—the empress of the main. 

All, all shall mark the gallant bark, their hearts upon their lips, 

And cry ‘ Old England, who shall match thy sailors and thy ships 2” 


Stout forms, strong arms, aud dauntless spirits dwell upon the deck— 
True to their cause in calm or storm, in battle or in wreck. 

No foe will meet a coward hand, faint heart, or quai!ling eye— 

They only know to fall or stand, to live the brave or die. 

The flag that carries round the world a Nelson’s victor name, 

Must never shield a dastard knave or strike in craven shame. 

Let Triumph scan her blazing page, na record shall eclipse 

The glory of old England’s Cross, her sailors and her ships. 


The tempest breath sweeps o’er the sea with howlings of despair, 
Death walks upun the waters, but the tar must face and bear. 

The bullets hiss, the broadside pours, ’mid sulphur, blood and smoke, 
And prove a British crew and craft alike are hearts of oak. 

Qh! ye who live ’mid fruits and flowers—the peaceful, safe and free 
Yield up a prayer for those who dare the perils of the sea. 

«God and our right !’ these are the words e’er first upon our lips— 
But next shali be “* Old Englana’s flag, our sailors and our ships.” 


Euiza Cook. 


POLICE. 


Court of Requests.—Mistress versus Maids.—Mistresses complain of the 
difficulty of getting good servants, and servants cry out against the scarcity of 
good places. There may be faults on both sides, but that it is not always 
without reason that complaints of the misconduct of menials are made, the fol- 
lowing case will show :— F 

A pert girl of the genus “ mopsqueezer,” with a smart wreath of roses inside 
her bonnet, and a boa round her neck, summonsed her master, a fine specimen 
of the real ‘‘ old English gentleman,” before Mr. Sergeant Heath, for a month's 
wages. The frank and hearty appearance of the master at once bore witness to 
the fact that he possessed a guantum suff of the good things of this life, and 
was no niggard in imparting the comforts he enjoyed to those about him. 

Susan Benson, the plaintiff, said she had been obliged to summons her master, 
Mr. Warrender, of Elm Grove, for £3. 8s., a month’s wages, because when he 
turned her away he only paid her wages up to the day he discharged her. As it 
was a regular thing for masters to give a month’s wages, she had been obliged to 
resort to a court of requests to enforce her rights. 

The commissioner said the practice of giving a month’s warning or wages 
was by no means to be claimed as a right, though servants had got the notion in 
their heads that they were entitled to this indulgence under all circumstances 
But this was not the case, for the month’s wages was only given by the court as 
a premium on good behaviour, and where misconduct was proved on the part of 
the servant, this gratuity was withheld. 

**T couldn’t stop in my place,” observed the girl, ‘‘ cause there wart no din- 
ner for three days for me and cook. So as a sarvint isn’t hobligated to be 
starved to death, I just spoke to master, and he told me to go away as soon as 
he got another servant.” 

“If you were without food,” said the commissioner, “ you were justified in 
quitting your plece. Well, sir, what do you say to the charge?” 

“‘ Say, sir,” said the defendant, “ why that I am almost thunderstruck at this 
young woman’s audacity. My servants fare just the same as myself and my fa- 
mily ; and I do not assert too much when I declare that my table is as well sup- 
plied as any private gentleman’s in the kingdom. Three courses generally, 
never less than two, are served up, and the provisions are the best money can 
procure. Give me leave, Sir, to ask this girl a question ortwo. Pray, Susan, 
on those days when you say there was no dinner, were there not, in the larder 
cold hare, French Aaris, and other provisions, enough for half-a-dozen per- 
sons 1” 

‘Oh, yes,” says Susan, “all them things was ether.”’ 

“Then,” said the commissioner, ‘ what did you mean by telling us you had 
nothing for dinner *”’ 

‘There warn’t nothing but cold wittles, which me and cook couldn't touch, 
80 we hadn't nothing but bread and cheese 


‘Yes, you ate up that day nearly half a stillon cheese,” said the master.— 


o June 1,. 

















Lady Frances Ley, Lord and Lady James Hay, Mr. and Mrs. Hay, Mr. and Mrs, 
Baily. The galleries and aisles of the church were crowded, and it was so ar- 
ranged that very few individuals experienced any inconvenience. On the arrival 
of the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Tweeddale, and the bride and bride- 
groom, they were received by the spectators in the vicinity of the church with 
three distinct rounds of applause. The bridemaids were the Ladies Louisa and 
Charlotte Hay, and the Hon. Miss Wellesley. At ten minutes before twelve 
the bride and bridegroom returned to the Marquess of Tweeddale’s mansion in 
Belgrave square ; and at one the company invited to the dejeuner hegan to ar- 
rive. Covers were laid for one hundred and fifty. The banquet consisted of 
every Gelicacy, and the rarest wines and fruits. The wedding cake weighed 
upwards of one hundred pounds ; it was superbly decorated ; the emblazonment 
included the Tweeddale and Wellington arms, and between the crests were pla 

ced military trophies ; bouquets of white roses and orange flowers were pro- 
fusely scattered among roses, thistles and shamrocks, and surmounting the whole 
were two turtle doves. The staircase, corridor, &c were profusely decorated 
with rare exotics, and other flowering shrubs of great variety and beauty. No- 
thing could excel the style of the arrangements, which were under the direction 
of Mr. Page, the Comptroller of the Household to the Marquess of ‘Tweeddale. 
The bride was dressed in Brussels point lace of a peculiar manufacture, double 
flounced, and worn over white satin ; a large veil of the same material : on the 
head a simple wreath of orange flowers, but no ornaments on the neck or ears. 
The breakfast took place at two o’c!ock. 

The magnificent dejeuner was under the management of Mr. Gunter, of 
Motcomb street, and redounded greatly to the taste and ingenuity of the artist. 
At half past five the bride and bridegroom left town in a new travelling chariot 
and four, with outriders for Strathfieldsaye. The Marquess of Douro is 32 
years of age, and the Marchoness is in her 19th year.—The marriage of Major 
Campbell and Miss Louisa Ricketts took place on Wednesday, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bryanston squre. Lady Flora Hastings was one of the bridemaids, 
and on leaving the church, was recognised by a numerous body of spectators 
that the cavalcade had attracted to the spot. ‘The cheers by which this amiable 
and injured lady was greeted were unanimous and enthusiastic.—[Court Jour. 
April 20th. ] 

On Thursday last, the Chevalier Antoine de Satge, youngest son of the Baron 
de Satge, was married, at the British Embassy, to the Hon. Harriet Rowley, 
daughter of the Dowager Lady Langford. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe. The marriage of M. de Castillane to Mdlle Talleyrand 
Perigord, daughter to the Dutchessde Dino,was also celebrated a few days since 

Almack's —The first of these delightful reuwions took place on Wednesday 
evening at Willis’s Rooms. During the winter months these rooms have under- 
gone a liberal course of re-decoration. The ground of the walls isa pale straw 
colour, with the enrichments picked out white, and the various medalions and 
bas-reliefs, have a duve-coloured marble ground. The pilasters are a soft white, 
relieved with guilt omaments; in the centre of each isa medalion, containing 
an allegorical painting, encircled with a gilt frame enrichment, from which 
springs a light inlaid gold ornameut of a novel design. The same character of 
decoration is extended to the frieze above, and the ceiling is formed into pannels 
of a tint similar to the walls, with the enriched centre flowers etched in white 
and gold. The columns at the ends of the room, which were formerly of a hea- 
vy coloured Sienna marble, are now a polished white, and have the appearance 
of being fluted by the introduction of guilt fillets, encircled in the centre by an 
ornamented band. The new chandeliers are very splendid, perticularly the cen- 
tre one, which seems about nine feet in diameter, and nearly sixteen from the 
top to the glass knob below. In it brilliant drops and richly cut glass are grace- 
fully blended with or-molu branches (to hold 72 lights,) bands and festoons. In 
the corner of the room are four smaller ones én suze for 32 lights each. They 
are highly creditable to the taste and manufacturing skill of the makers, Perry 
& Co.,of Bond street. The ball commenced at half past eleven o'clock. It 
was but thinly attended. The Dowager Countess Cowper, Countess of Euston, 
and Lady Wilioughby d’Eresby, were the Ladies Patronesses present. 

Last Friday, being the anniversary of the birth of the late lamented Princess 
Maria, his Majesty, the queen, Madame Adelaide, the Prince de Joinville, and. 
the Duke of Wurtemburg proceeded to Dreux, where the mortal remains of tha 
talented Princess are interred. The party passed some time in prayer. 


An absurd rumour has spread,that there exists a secret society which profess- 
es to be a revival of the Order of the Knights ‘Templars. There is certainly 
a society which adopts the red cross as its symbol, but that the semi-religious, 
semi-chivalrous order of the Templars should be revived in these days of utilita- 
rianism and Deism is not to be believed. 








THE ARMY. 
War Office, April 23, 1839. 
Ist Reg. of Drag.—Jonas Morris, gent., to be cor., by pur., vice Cracroft, 


“« Now, sir, when I took this girl, her mother, who is very poor, and who bas six 
others to support, told me, that for weeks together her family has not known the 
taste of butcher's meat ; yet this very girl, after being a few months in my ser- 
vice, became so dainty that she could not eat pork—veal disagreed with her— 
she must have fish and fowl for dinner, and nothing would do but new-laid eggs, 
or'a mutton chop, for breakfast.” 
“«] see,” said the commissioner, looking at the girl’s account, “that you 
charge £3 83. ; pray what wages did you receive!” 
“Ten pounds a year,” said the girl, “but I’ve charged board wages, of 
course.” 
‘The commissioner looked at the jury—the jury noljded. 
«Tne court” said the commissioner, ‘‘does not think you are entitled to one 
farthing. Tbe summons is dismissed.” 
“ Here’s pretty justice.” said Susan, with an indignant toss, ‘Come along, 
Horatio,” saying which she laid hold of the arm of a little palefaced tailor, who 
evidently filled the situation of ‘* beau’? and marched away. 











TO DOROTHY. 

What if Simon does tell thee an angel thou art, 
While Colin makes no such to-do ; 

We all know that Simon, the while, in his heart, 
Would be sorry to think it were true. 

And if Simon does say that your eye's like the sun, 
And yourself are no less than a star, 

While Colin, who ne’er has these follies begun, 
Likes yourself and your eyes, as they are ; 

Believe, ‘tis the love that would woo thee with truth, 
Will be true to the end of the page, 

And if Simon, perhaps, might adore thee in youth, 
Tis Colin will love thee in age. 








SONNET. 
It is thy wife' sweet Husband, open quick 
| am a weary wanderer footsore ; 
My very soul within me turneth sick 
“To find thy granite gates are shut so sure, 
And I without !—I am thy weary wife,— 
‘Travelling bitherward with painful feet 
Thro’ light and dark a woful half of life 
To seek thee HERE. —Thou said’st we here should meet, 
Describing all this place, even as thou past 
From my cold arms into the colder night ; 
And now outweary and outworn at last, 
Fainting, with feeble ery and failing sight, 
Downfall'n my Husband's marble house before ;— 
He hears me not, he sleeps,—then Death undo the door! ; 
M. R. 


_— 


Marriages of the Week.—No marriage has created a greater sensation among 
the members of the aristocracy than that of the Lady E1izabeth Hay to the heir 


of the most illustrious Dukedom in England—to the Dukedom of Wellington, 
the name of the greatest conquerer of modern times. The romance attached 
to this union is singularly great, seeing that the descent of the youthful bride- 
groom is so chivalric, and the loveliness of the bride so perfectly poetical—so 
exquisitely reminding us of the beauty of the heroines of the most admired po- 
ems of ancient and modern writers. Nothing could have exceeded the popular 
excitement to which this auspicious marriage has given rise. Atan early hour 
on Thursday morning the avenues leading to St. George's, Hanover Square, 
were densely crowded by persons of all classes, anxious to obtain a glimpse of 
the illustrious couple, and of the father of the bridegroom, whom it was cor- 


who retires. 15th Reg. of Light Drag —Lieut. Michael Wm. Smith, to be 
capt., by purch., vice Lowndes, who retires , Corn. Charles Hugh Key, to be 
lieut., by pure., vice Smith; En. Lewis Edward Nolan, from the 4th Foot, to 
be corn., by purch., vice Key. 5th Reg. of Foot.—Lieut Wm. Prime Jones to 
be captain, by purch., vice Champain, who retires; Second Lieut. F. F. John- 
son, to be first lieut., by purch., vice Jones; Wm. Chester Master, gent , to be 
second lieut., by purch., vice Johnson. 38th Foot —Ceptain George Thurles 
Finucane, froin the half-pay Unattached, to be captain, vice Charles Boyd, who 
exchanges, receiving the difference. 49th Foot.—Lieut. Sydney Lloyd Hor- 
ton, from the 54th Foot, to be lieut., vice Frederick Wm. Love, who retires 
upon half-pay of the 54th Foot. 53d Foot.—Lieut. Charles Hope Kerr, from 
the half-pay, Unattached, to be lieut., vice Charles Benjamin Blaydes, who ex- 
changes ; Edward Fellowes, gent., tobe ensign, by purch., vice Kerr, promoted. 
58th Foot.—Lieut. Wm. Edward Grant, to be captain, by purch., vice Collins, 
who retires ; En. John Perkins Mayers, to be lieut., by purch., vice Grant; 
Isaac Rhodes Cooper, gent., to be ensign, by purch., vice Mayers. 64th Foot. 
—Lieut Charles Norris, to be captain, by purch., vice Burnet, who retires ; 
Ensign Westcote Whitchurch Lyttleton, to be lieut., by purch., vice Norris ; 
Thomas Stirling, gent., to be ensign, by purch., vice Lyttleton. Rifle Brigade. 
—Lieut. Holt Glegg, to be capt., by purch , vice Gower, who retires; Second 
Lieut. Alfred H. Horsford, to be first lieut., by purch., vice Glegg ; Charles 
Edmund Law, gent., to be second lieut., by purch., vice Horsford. — Unattach 
ed.—Ensign Charles Hope Kerr, from the 53d Reg. of Foot, to be lieut., by 
purchase Momorandum.—Lieut. Holmes Biggam, upon half-pay of the 81st 
Reg. of Foot, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sughtest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep l 


ENNISONS PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
300 Broadway. 


March 9 








BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY. 

ILL continue their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable term s, any business belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most s wilful and scientific manner, and so as to satisfy 
their patients in every respect. s 

N.B. Filling and extracting teeth particularly attendedto. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 
durability and beauty. All work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
his successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence of 
his friends and the public: April 20. 


“ J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 
S. street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of ali kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 











From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?2. 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 

From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September: 

14th December. 16th November. 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 23 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servants, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) ie New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 








ar:— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. — 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Yor 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
| fork. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, om ©*m * 1) * 4 oe FF, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* 17, * WW, * 127, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | *“ 16, “* 10 “ 10) * 97, ¢ OF. @ gf, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, ‘ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 47, * 127, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “mw *t8, “* 1, 7 “W, © 7, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20,  ‘ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 47, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, se © 2 Ce * Fe ef RR, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wii! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢Very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subsC ribers willdespatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 




















Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre? 
fork. 

Lovis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, } * 94, * 46, July 8) * 5 ae eee 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, we, 3." ee * Pe Re & 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “¢ 616, April 8 “* SM iFeb. 1, * 16, * 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, ** 24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8 ‘** 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, \Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘ J6,) “ 6, “ 6, Oct. I, 
Francois Ist, W. W. Pell, ‘6 16, May 8, “ 2%4,/Marchl1, ‘ 16, ‘ 6, 
Emera'd, W. B. Orne, = ‘“* 16, Sept. 8) 8, July 1, s 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ §, Nov. }, 
Poiand, iC. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24J/April 1, “ 16, “ &, 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 





Unattached Lieutenancy, he being about to become a settler in New South 
Wales. 

War-Ofice, April 26.—12th reg. of L. D. Cor. Thos, Berard to be Lieu- 
tenant by pur. v. Miller who ret.; Thos. Hen. Clifton, Gent. to be Cor, by 
pur v. Bernard., 4th reg. of foot, J. C. Bartley, gent., to be Ens. bv 
pur., v. Nolan, ap. to the 15th It. drags. 9th reg. foot, Ens. Geo. Cubitt to be 
Lieut., by pur., v. Batine, who ret.; 5S. J. Palmer, gent to be Ens.. by pur. y 


Cubiit. 12th reg. of light drags., Cor. T. Bernard, to be Lieut. by pur., v. 
Miller, who ret.; T. H. Clifton, gent., to be Corat., by pur., v. Bernard. 13th 
ft., Ens. Ewd King to be Lt, by pur. v. Deane, who ret.; J. F. P. C. Scott, 
gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. King. 14th ft., Lt. G. A. Wilson to be Capt , by 


pur. v. Lloyd, who ret. ; Ens. Ed. Prothero to be Lieut. by pur. v. Wilson; J 
P. Hall, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Prothero. 30th ft., Ens. R. D. O'Grady 


to be Lt. by pur., v. Thorp, who ret. ; C. Hunter, gent. to be Ens by pur., v 


v. Sims. 65th ft., Sergt. Maj. C. Rhatigan to be Ens. without pur. v. Paul 


retires upon half-pay. 77th ft., Lt. R. J. Straton to be Capt. by pur. v. Foy, 
who ret.; Ens. Robt. A. Morritt to be Lt. by pur. v. Straton. 82d ft., Ens. J. 


be Ens. by pur. v. Puleston. 88th ft., Lient. W. Irwin to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Crosbie, who ret. ; Ens. G. V. Maxwell to be Lt. by pur. y. Irwin; Ed. H 
Maxwell, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. G. V. Maxwell. © 91st ft. Wm. M‘Donald, 


to be Capt. by pur. v. Wilson, who ret.; Ens. A. S. L. Hay, to be Lieut. by 
pur. v Trevelyan; C. Maxwell, gent. to be Ens. by pur v. Hay, 96th ft., Lt 


be Lieut. by pur. v. Lee,; T. Orme, gent to be Ens. by pur. v. Hugonin 
98th ft., Ens. E. J. Nixon to be Lieut. by pur. y Busby, ‘who ret.; Francis 
Grantham, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Nixon 

Staff.—Garrison Serjeant-Major F. L’Estrange Shaw to be acting Adjutant 


employed. vice Gladstone, appointed to the 3d light dragoons. 


O’Grady. 62d ft., Ens. G. Sims to be Adj. v. Corfield, dec.; Ens. and Adi. | 
G. Sims to have the rank of Lieut.; J Keating, gent. tobe Ens. without pur. 


appointed Quartermaster ; Ens. Tl’. Paul to be Quartermnster, v. J. Elliott, who | Shefiield, 


P. B. Puleston to be Lt. by pur. v. Martin, who ret.; R. ©. Fleming, gent. to | 
o's ’ | 


at the Cavalry Depo’ at Maidstone, with tho temporary rank of Cornet while so 


tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 

cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers et 

New York, willbe ' forwarded by their pa>kets, free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ 

tually incurred, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severa! Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
| have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 


| month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 
| Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| | ] York. Liverpoo] 
| Shsakspeere, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 2% 
| St. Andrew, Thompson, “Hm “8 * |Se tt. 1, Jan. 1, May 1}, 
| Orpheus, Sailey, cm © 8 we Ff a ee 7, 
| Roscius, Collins, Cm © *¢§ Ble wm «re #8, 
| Cambridge, I. Bursiey, Aug. i, Dec. 1, April },| “ ~ ~ oo * 
Independence, | E. Nye, ‘ee Sle is ee 7,| * 95, “ 95 & 5, 
Virginian, | J. Harris, } “© 33, “ 33, * 33, /Oct. 1, Feb. J, June J, 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, i So SS Bl ee ce ee, Oe 
Siddons, Britton,  *os “em. * Bi * ‘hf KM 
| North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1, | “1, * 1 * 10, 
| Roscoe, J. C. Delano, * % * %  * 5 oe » * 
F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Europe, A.C.Marckall “sw “0M *“* Bi * 7% * & * % 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, % 95, % 95] “ 13, © 33 «© 43, 
| Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June 1, | hm * BB * 
| Geo.Washington) H. Holdrege, =e & } Ff SS ae Uw ee 2S 
| United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘* 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, nm *§ kh * Bei? % © 1 @ 4 
Garrick, |N.B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 925, ‘ 25,1 “ 13, “ 33 “© 43 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “© 19, “ 19 





gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Grant, dec. 934d ft., Lieut. W. P. Trevelyan These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 


John Lee to be Capt. by pur. v Hathaway, who ret.; Ens. F. J. Hugonin to | cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shettield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 




















WILDES. PICKERSGILIL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo' 











Lady having, a few leisure hours daily, is desirous of devoting them te instruc- Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
rectly believed, would, of course, be present at the solemnization. On the arri-| £4 tion on the Piano Forte, Singing, Minature Painting, Spanish, and Italian. No ob- a K. COLLINS & Co., New York. ' 
val of the lovely Lady Elizabeth, attended by her scarcely less lovely bridesmaids, ection to a Boarding School. Apply 25 St Mark’s Place my. 25 3t- tc es wu. & JAS. BROWN & vlct Liverpool 
the cheering of the multitude who pressed forward to the church door, was loud |°>~~~ ~~ ScifuoL FOR YOUNG Labigs. YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
and long continued—and by the expression of her ladyship's most lovely ceun- gee from Edinburgh) beg to anno » that theyBeach street, their | FYROM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 
tenance it was evident that this tribute of respect paid to the family of her be-| + Day om ) : for > ing La Hen, ft ~ “i : + k st eet to 55 have removed fourth | iz respectability, MRS. and tt e MISSES wooD have been induced to remove to this 
trothed, and to her own, was felt and inwardly acknowledged Che ceremony | a we of Fi n i e Edncati wy at = moe - ‘ ered me hn lan i 7 Mt ain > py “te orn Doe “othe vaste ion ae ; hiehly @ nished in oa aptamer Ladies 
was performed bythe uncle of the Noble Bridegroom, the Hon. and Rev. Dr | QAMUEL C.JOLLIE, & Co, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, N = so anne be dent mitted to theit , keeping in view that ova m . ost approved in Eng 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, @ Prebendary of Durham, in tha presence of the | way ' as " ; } n which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualificatior 
Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale, Duke of Wellington, Dowager Duch \¢ aa cont gg om i hone “gt i > aaah a shat they | sor g & ple steecag he coal ob S Sasietact They 
ess of Richmcnd, and Lady Caroline Gordon Lenox, Duchess of Bedford, and | patterns. | vith th ‘ , i | G \ NJ Rev. Dr. Wainw . . I wig ( 
Lady Georgianna Russell, Lord and Lady Marvborough, Lord William Montague. action. Also, a general a tment of the ce t } P : G.I ( , G. Me V tan. - 7 , 
Lord and Lady Cowley and Mrs. Wellesley, Lord William Lenox, Marchioness \ oe eee . oh D. i J.D 
Cornwallis and Lady Mary Cornwallis, Mr. and Lady E:izabeth Steele, Mr. a N Pianos taken in exchange ; Mew ¥ u ; : 
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